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THE UZZELL STORY 


N THIS monthly announcement we have frequently told of writers who 
‘ens profited from our help, but the full record of our successful efforts 
in the behalf of the aspiring writers of this country cannot be set down in 
one page. If you want the complete story, you can find it in our “Literary 
Services” pamphlet, a new edition of which we now have ready. This pam- 
phlet is free, and it does more than talk about us. We have done our best 
to make it useful to the learning and often bewildered scribe who wonders 
what his next move should be. “Literary Services” discusses writers, critics, 
and agents and contains advice from such well-known authors as Paul Gallico, 
Gertrude Schweitzer, and Anya Seton (whose recent novel Katherine con- 
tinues to make best-seller lists). “Literary Services” will be sent by return 
mail upon request. 
Tips On Choosing A Critic 

We are especially interested in writers who are just beginning or who 
have been trying without success for that first important sale. If this 
description fits you, consider the following facts about us: 

1. Thomas H. Uzzell. Experience as writer of big-time magazine fiction 
(Satevepost, Collier's, Woman's Home Companion, etc.) and as fiction editor 
of a large circulation magazine (Collier's). Author of three standard texts 
on creative writing: Narrative Technique and Writing as a Career (Harcourt, 
Brace), and The Technique of the Novel (Lippincott). Instructor in fiction 
writing at Columbia and New York universities and at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. 

2. Camelia W. Uzzell. Co-author of Narrative Technique. Instructor in 
creative writing at Alma College, Michigan, and at New York University. 
Collaborator on a long list of novels, fact books, stories, articles. 

3. Brent Ashabranner. Seven years right-hand assistant to THU. Author 
of over 100 stories, novelettes, and articles in American Mercury, Sir, 
Western Folklore, New Western, etc., etc. Editorial advisor, Bantam Books 
(see his anthology The Stakes Are High, now in the newsstand bookracks. ) 
Instructor in fiction writing, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 


Write To Us 
If you have writing problems or know you need help, write to us. If 
you have a troublesome manuscript or want to know if it possesses the sell- 
ing ingredient, you'll find our fee reasonable: $5 for an editorial appraisal 
(opinion of salability or not, why, and what to do about it). This fee is for 
manuscripts of 5,000 words or less; additional words, $1 per thousand. 
Novel criticism rates on request. 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER THOMAS H. UZZELL OKLAHOMA 
BRENT ASHABRANNER 
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Contest for Hospitalized Veterans 
Sir: 

Over $2,000 in cash and another $2,000 worth 
of prizes are offered in the Ninth Annual 
National Writing Contest for Hospitalized Vet- 
erans, opening February 15 and closing April 15, 
1955. Veterans in the VA hospitals may secure 
“Contest News” from educational therapy or 
special services officers. Others may send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to the Hospitalized 
Veterans Writing Project, 1020 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, and full information will be re- 
turned. Eighteen sections cover different fields of 
writing. Remington Rand, Underwood, and Oli- 
vetti Corporations are each donating a portable 
typewriter as prizes. The Project is a volunteer, 
cooperative service. 

Reader’s Digest, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Maga- 
zine and Army Times again sponsor awards for 
“Life In These United States,” mystery stories 
and feature articles. In addition to these maga- 
zine editors serving as judges, the fiction editors 
of Collier's will read short stories and Margaret 
Cousins of Good Housekeeping will judge entries 
for Veterans Voices, HVWP publication. William 
Hart of Redbook and Mary Roberts Rinehart 
judge stories written by former prize winners. 

Henry R. Luce, of Time, Life, Fortune, judges 
the section sponsored by Time, Inc., devoted to 
spiritual writing on topics of brotherhood and 
faith. Dr. Howard Rusk, New York Times; Nor- 
man Cousins, Saturday Review, and Olga Curtis, 
INS, are also among new judges. Bennett Cerf, 
A. M. Sullivan, Louise Townsend Nicoll and 
Milton Caniff again judge Humorous Verse, 
Serious Poetry and Cartoons. Thomas Uzzell and 
Walter Campbell assist veterans who develop 
plots from newspaper clippings for the contest. 

Wilcox & Follette, Rand McNally and Samuel 
French are book publishers who continue to 
judge and provide prizes for book ideas for 
young readers and plays. Outlines for “The Book 
I’d Like To Write” will be judged by Theodore 
Purdy of G. P. Putnam’s. 

New York Office, 
Hospitalized Veterans Writing 
Project, Inc., 

Empire State Bldg., N. Y. 


Utopia Is Inside 
Sir: 

This letter is prompted by Mr. Louis R. Cen- 
torani’s request in the Forum for information of 
a place where he and his family can live on 
$100 a month. 

What would you say to James Joyce if you 
were able to mect him today, Mr. Centorani? 


Tux Warrer’s Diczst, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
the year. Vo Vol 35, No. 8. Entered as second-class 


















Deathless pros 
say 
neatness counts! 





Use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


Maybe you're too creative to be an expert 
typist; but, to many publishers, visible 
corrections are a sign of insecurity. Give 
yourself the advantage of clean, profes- 
sional-looking MSS. It’s easy with Eaton's 
Corrasable Bond. This is the paper with 
the magic surface that erases without a 
trace. Yes, a flick of an ordinary pencil 
eraser and there isn't a smitch of incrimi- 
nating evidence left! 


Your stationer will be glad to show you 
Corrasable’s famous disappearing act; or 
send 10¢ for a generous sample, enough 
for a 5000-word opus. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 











EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-2—Pitisfield, Massachusetts 


Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet. 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name. 





Street 
City. State. 

















Published by 
matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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THE UZZELL STORY 


N THIS monthly announcement we have frequently told of writers who 

have profited from our help, but the full record of our successful efforts 
in the behalf of the aspiring writers of this country cannot be set down in 
one page. If you want the complete story, you can find it in our “Literary 
Services” pamphlet, a new edition of which we now have ready. This pam- 
phlet is free, and it does more than talk about us. We have done our best 
to make it useful to the learning and often bewildered scribe who wonders 
what his next move should be. “Literary Services” discusses writers, critics, 
and agents and contains advice from such well-known authors as Paul Gallico, 
Gertrude Schweitzer, and Anya Seton (whose recent novel Katherine con- 
tinues to make best-seller lists). “Literary Services” will be sent by return 
mail upon request. 

Tips On Choosing A Critic 

We are especially interested in writers who are just beginning or who 
have been trying without success for that first important sale. If this 
description fits you, consider the following facts about us: 

1. Thomas H. Uzzell. Experience as writer of big-time magazine fiction 
(Satevepost, Collier's, Woman’s Home Companion, etc.) and as fiction editor 
of a large circulation magazine (Collier's). Author of three standard texts 
on creative writing: Narrative Technique and Writing as a Career (Harcourt, 
Brace), and The Technique of the Novel (Lippincott). Instructor in fiction 
writing at Columbia and New York universities and at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. 

2. Camelia W. Uzzell. Co-author of Narrative Technique. Instructor in 
creative writing at Alma College. Michigan, and at New York University. 
Collaborator on a long list of novels, fact books, stories, articles. 

3. Brent Ashabranner. Seven years right-hand assistant to THU. Author 
of over 100 stories, novelettes, and articles in American Mercury, Sir, 
Western Folklore, New Western, etc., etc. Editorial advisor. Bantam Books 
(see his anthology The Stakes Are High, now in the newsstand bookracks. ) 
Instructor in fiction writing, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 


Write To Us 
If you have writing problems or know you need help, write to us. If 
you have a troublesome manuscript or want to know if it possesses the sell- 
ing ingredient, you'll find our fee reasonable: $5 for an editorial appraisal 
(opinion of salability or not, why, and what to do about it). This fee is for 
manuscripts of 5,000 words or less; additional words, $1 per thousand. 
Novel criticism rates on request. 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER THOMAS H. UZZELL OKLAHOMA 
BRENT ASHABRANNER 
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Contest for Hospitalized Veterans 
Sir: 

Over $2,000 in cash and another $2,000 worth 
of prizes are offered in the Ninth Annual 
National Writing Contest for Hospitalized Vet- 
erans, opening February 15 and closing April 15, 
1955. Veterans in the VA hospitals may secure 
“Contest News” from educational therapy or 
special services officers. Others may send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to the Hospitalized 
Veterans Writing Project, 1020 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, and full information will be re- 
turned. Eighteen sections cover different fields of 
writing. Remington Rand, Underwood, and Oli- 
vetti Corporations are each donating a portable 
typewriter as prizes. The Project is a volunteer, 
cooperative service. 

Reader’s Digest, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Maga- 
zine and Army Times again sponsor awards for 
“Life In These United States,” mystery stories 
and feature articles. In addition to these maga- 
zine editors serving as judges, the fiction editors 
of Collier's will read short stories and Margaret 
Cousins of Good Housekeeping will judge entries 
for Veterans Voices, HVWP publication. William 
Hart of Redbook and Mary Roberts Rinehart 
judge stories written by former prize winners. 

Henry R. Luce, of Time, Life, Fortune, judges 
the section sponsored by Time, Inc., devoted to 
spiritual writing on topics of brotherhood and 
faith. Dr. Howard Rusk, New York Times; Nor- 
man Cousins, Saturday Review, and Olga Curtis, 
INS, are also among new judges. Bennett Cerf, 
A. M. Sullivan, Louise Townsend Nicoll and 
Milton Caniff again judge Humorous Verse, 
Serious Poetry and Cartoons. Thomas Uzzell and 
Walter Campbell assist veterans who develop 
plots from newspaper clippings for the contest. 

Wilcox & Follette, Rand McNally and Samuel 
French are book publishers who continue to 
judge and provide prizes for book ideas for 
young readers and plays. Outlines for “The Book 
I'd Like To Write” will be judged by Theodore 
Purdy of G. P. Putnam’s. 

New York Office, 
Hospitalized Veterans Writing 
Project, Inc., 

Empire State Bldg., N. Y. 


Utopia Is Inside 


Sir: 

This letter is prompted by Mr. Louis R. Cen- 
torani’s request in the Forum for information of 
a place where he and his family can live on 
$100 a month. 

What would you say to James Joyce if you 
were able to mect him today, Mr. Centorani? 


Tue Warree’s Drozst, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
the year. Vol 35, No. 3. Entered as second-class 
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Use Eaton’s Corradsable Bond 


Maybe you're too creative to be an expert 
typist; but, to many publishers, visible 
corrections are a sign of insecurity. Give 
yourself the advantage of clean, profes- 
sional-looking MSS. It’s easy with Eaton's 
Corrasable Bond. This is the paper with 
the magic surface that erases without a 
trace. Yes, a flick of an ordinary pencil 
eraser and there isn’t a smitch of incrimi- 
nating evidence left! 


Your stationer will be glad to show you 
Corrasable’s famous disappearing act; or 
send 10¢ for a generous sample, enough 
for a 5000-word opus. 


CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 
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EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-2—Pitisfield, Massachusetts 


Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet. 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 
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Joyce who lived in a hole in Yugoslavia and 
went blind writing Ulysses and died as much 
from malnutrition as anything else? Would you 
tell him that you too wanted to be a writer but 
you only had a hundred dollars a month to live 
on? What would you say to Voltaire who wrote 
40,000 words of “Candide” in three days? Would 
you tell him that you too wanted to be a writer 
but that you had to work eight hours a day at 
another job? Get to work, man, and quit moan- 
ing about needing a Utopia. Otherwise you 
won’t be ready for it when you find it. I discov- 
ered this for myself when I spent three years in 
a Utopia and then came away just as I was get- 
ting started. 

Now I am not really addressing Mr. Centor- 
ani; he may be a nice guy and as sincere as they 
come. I am addressing the essence that he may 
represent in case he is not as sincere as they 
come. 

It takes more than a low cost of living to make 
a Utopia, especially a Utopia for writers. It takes 
an inward ability to cope with a Utopia, for one 
thing. It takes the companionship of other dis- 
criminating intellects to keep your Utopia from 
becoming dull, and thence ceasing to be a Utopia. 
It takes a love of life and of truth and beauty 
and energy and expression, because a Utopia 
consists of these. It takes a wealth of tolerance, 
because Utopia-seekers are a motley lot. 

The best way to find a Utopia is to found one, 
and the place to start is where you’re sitting— 
speaking geographically of course, not physio- 
logically. 

You will find your Utopia right in your own 
little skull and circulating system, and it won’t 
matter if you are making only a hundred dollars 
a month. It won’t matter if you are working 
eight hours a day or eighteen. You'll find time 
to get your writing done somehow because you'll 
have so many ideas in your head clamoring for 
expression that you wouldn’t be able to hold 
them back with chloroform. 

When you reach that point drop me a line and 
T’ll tell you where to take your Utopia. I know 
a dandy site. I’ll be going back there myself in 
a little while; maybe we can start a colony—I 
mean a Utopia. 

And thanks for the occasional references to 
literature in your magazine; they are refreshing. 
Oris W. Bzat, Jr., 


15431 Gibson Ave., 
Compton, California 


Correction 
Sir: 

Your listing in January WD sounds as though 
we only pay 50c a poem; we pay 50c per line. 
Lituran Davipson, 

Children’s Activities, 
1111 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 











Place for A Pioneer 
Sir: 

I can tell Louis R. Centorini (Warrer’s 
Dicest, December, 1954) where he and his wife 
and son ¢an live on a cash outlay of 
$100 a month if they are willing to secure the 
rest of their living the way some of the pioneers 
did. It is not a Utopia and whether or not he 
would consider it fairly comfortable might de- 
pend on whether or not he was raised in a city. 

For $15 per month he can secure a primitive 
leg cabin, all the wood he can burn for domestic 
purposes, and a plentiful supply of water from 
the creek, besides a place where he can raise 
vegetables. However, the firewood is still in the 
woods, the water has to be carried from the 
creek, and the garden has to be planted and har- 
vested. 

Wild game and fish abound, and during cer- 
tain years there are lots of wild berries. However, 
the game has to be shot, the fish have to be 
caught, and the besries have to be picked, for 
this place is seven miles from Medimont, Idaho, 
and is not a Utopia. 

He would have to earn enough from his writ- 
ing to pay for such things as medical 
writing materials, amusements, etc. The $85 
which would be left after paying the landlord 
should be enough for “store” food and common 
clothing. 

Joun AHLERs, 
N. 4704 Freya, 
Spokane 28, Wash. 


True Literature 
Sir: 

Just read Mr. Mathieu's article, “Who’s Next 
In Line . . .” and it impressed me as “true 
literature” expounded with the honesty so neces- 
sary to reach a vital spot in thoughtful humanity. 

He relentlessly probes into the conscience of 
our present decadent literature, and I for one 
hand him an orchid. If only the powers behind 
the editors of our leading books would place a 
premium on sincere honesty in writing, instead 
of on crude efforts at camouflaging, literature 
would come into its own once more. 

Stan M. Kenney, 
Conewango Valley, N. Y. 


Literature Must Face the Truth 
Sir: 

Enjoyed your article “Who's next in line for 
the Nobel Prize.” Richard Wright’s The Out- 
sider is a lonely book but a fine book. I dase any- 
body to say they have not at one time or another 
been tempted by the impulses which Cross 
Damon followed. 

But what’s the matter with the people in 
America? Why are they so frightened of the 
truth, of seeing themselves as they are? People 
don’t want to hear about the depths in the 
human soul. They don’t want to read about 
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“MY GOD! UNCLE A.L.’S LIGHTNING HAS FINALLY STRUCK OUR HOUSE!” I quote 
the wife of new author Guinn. See that $2,000 check? It’s the advance I got him from Gold Medal 
in time for Christmas. His book was sent to me, was reworked under my direction, I lunched with 
the editor . . . and another new career was launched. (At the start of the year I deposited over 
$6,000 in sales checks.) 


The great TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON may be im your vicinity soon. Produced by 
Maurice Evans in New York; Rodgers & Hammerstein in London ; now also a road company. About 
$80,000 a week is the F gong for these 3 top presentations—exclusive of 10 others all over the world. 
I first saw TEAHOUSE as a novelette, suggested it as a book, sold it as a book, sold it as a play .. . 
and movie rights brought $150,000. 


You can get in this picture too; lightning can strike your house also. A.L.F. lightning is always strik- 
ing the houses of happy new writers. You need a leading agency to promote your sales, or to get you 
into print for the first time. Behind me are over 20 years of know-how in developing and selling pro- 
fessional writers. It isn’t luck—it’s intelligent planning that put my writers into the book and maga- 
pre rede gb fe ad . Most had no sales when they came to me; some had made a 
few scattered sales. ized that their haphazard method was no way to plan a career. So they 
combined their talent with our story knowledge and editorial contacts. And — they told me about 
themselves, as I want you to do when you come to me. Tell me about yourself—the information will 
pay out. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at 4% reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOu HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my c for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges 
are $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest profes- 
sional appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revi- 
sion and replot suggestions—and you may resubmit such scripts without further charge. If a particu- 
lar script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, 
so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to edi- 
tors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it 
is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A.L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New Yor 
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ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry Writinc PLAN 
Nove. Writinc PLAN 
Particulars on request 
11430 Amanda Drive Studio City, Calif. 






















“TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE 


Triple your production time. Try our shortcut! Talk 
your plot idea, story, book, drama, or speech on recording 
disc for us to transcribe. To revise, you verbalize on 
return-mail disc. A specialized service to s your 
“potential idea’’ into manuscript format. Send for details 
with return postage. Special rates to disabled veterans. 


You Talk It—We Type It 
22171 Ulster Road Detroit 19, Michigan 
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BOOK WRITERS 


4 
Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non- 
fiction book pave the way to success for YOU. My { 
clients are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where 
necessary, and present_your material in its very best : 
shape for publication. Returned to you typewritten all ¢ 
ready for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, i 
carbon copy included. Terms may be arranged. P 

4 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri 
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A best-selling author 
shows you what goes intoa 


Novel in- 
the -Making 


by MARY O'HARA 
author of My Friend Flicka 


“Provocative and instructive for the fic- 
tion writer, presenting as it does so 
many of his own problems and much 
sound sense on the relation of author 
to publishers and critics. It is also con- 
vincing evidence how much more a 
skilled professional writer knows about 
the nature of writers and writing—about 
literature, in. short—than any mere 
scholar or critic can know.”—STANLEY 
VesTAL, Saturday Review. 244 pages. 


$3.00 at your bookstore, or from 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 








people like Cross Damon. They want nothing 
but beauty, virtue, religion and happy endings. 
Each person is caught in his own prison of guilt 
and terror, but he hides the chains behind a 
bright smile or an empty phrase and so fails to 
realize his fellowmen are just as bad or just as 
good as he is. 

You can’t pick out a few single traits in a 
man and say: he is good, he is handsome, he is 
a Christian, because the man is much more than 
just that. No heel is completely a heel, no hero 
only a hero. 

When I look through the market list and see 
what kind of writing they demand, it seems to 
me all magazines are asking for lies and illu- 
sions—nobody asks for life. Occasionally in 
quality stories you find the truth but hidden in a 
veil of sophisticated words and you have to un- 
veil it. 

IrENE M. Summy, 
9038 Laura Koppe, 
Houston 16, Texas 


The Hat Came 5 Times 
Sir: 

Mr. Mathieu’s “Who’s Next in Line for the 
Nobel Prize?” would be a most misleading 
article, save for the fact that he inadvertently 
answers most of his beefs for himself. 

If the Nobel Prize judges really are attempt- 
ing to “pass the hat ’round country by country, 
trying their level best to give everybody a show,” 
they are making a very poor job of it. Five Amer- 
ican authors have been awarded the Nobel Prize 
since 1930. There are approximately 90 countries 
in the world. It seems that the judges are grossly 
biased toward the United States. Five times in 
25 years is not a bad average for any country. 

VIVIENNE STENSON, 
2012 Bathurst St., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


“Veddy, Veddy” Is Not English 


Sir: 
I should like to express my appreciation for 
the otherwise fine article on Norway in your 
January issue by Warren Grinde; but there are 
places where he has marred the effort as when 
he called the Oxford English ‘Abominable,’ sug- 
gesting that it is not flexible, nor expressive. 

In this Grinde tried to be absurd and suc- 
ceeded very well. For he must know that all 
Europeans, wishing to learn the English lan- 
guage, prefer the true source and fountain of it, 
rather than go across the Atlantic to acquire a 
rather corrupt and mutilated version, marked by 
a poor grammar, strange pronunciation, and 
eccentric phonetics. 

“Veddy, veddy Amedican” is not English, and 
Grinde falls badly when he suggests that it is. 
He should also know that outside of America 
there is no such thing as an “American language” 
and it would have been better for him if he had 
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the good taste to be tactful and courteous to his 
Norwegian hosts, and have refrained from call- 
ing them pro-English snobs. 

The Norwegians have always been pro-English 
from King Haakon VII down to the humblest 
citizen. There is nothing wrong in being pro- 
English; but Grinde seems to resent it. He should 
remember that in 1940, when their country was 
invaded by the Germans, it was the English who 
went to their assistance, and not the Americans. 

The Norwegians have not forgotten that fact. 

We should like to hear more from Grinde 
about Norway providing he does not allow his 
prejudices to run away with his good sense. 


Quentin H. Waicut, 
1756 W. 62nd St., 
Seattle 7, Wash. 


A Hole In The Wall And No Laughter 
Sir: 

TV Wonder Babies, January Dicest. I fol- 
lowed them with interest through all their artful 
pages. I trembled with them as they tracked the 
mighty moguls to their dens. I thrilled at their 
triumph. Here was a living Horatio Alger. No, 
two horatios. Modern Horatios, wearing lipstick 
and skirts. 

Then I read the illustration of their scripts. I 
read it again with one of my good eyes closed. 
“This,” I said in a daze, “is comedy?” 

I banged my head on the dining room wall; 
“This—is comedy?” All was silent. 

In a stupor, I opened the kitchen door and 
tumbled down the stairs into a snowdrift. “This 
—is comedy?” 

But maybe the finished product seems better. 
I wouldn’t know. I’ve not seen the Steve Allen 
Show. In fact, I go for movies. TV seems anemic 
to me. 

ERNIE JOHNSON, 
P. O. Box 49, 
Bristow, Okla. 


Comedy Workshop 
Sir: 

The National Association of Gagwriters has 
offered to assist in the formation of local counter- 
parts of its well-known Comedy Workshop in 
principal cities throughout the country beginning 
in September, 1955. 

An outline of procedures utilized at the Com- 
edy Workshop, now in its tenth year in New York 
City, will be made available to all units organ- 
ized and active at that time. 

Te indoctrinate leaders in the techniques of 
“teaching” comedy writing, the NAG will give 
a course entitled “A Primer In Comedy De- 
velopment” at its Comedy Workshop for two 
weeks beginning June 20. 

Persons interested in forming Comedy Work- 
shop units, or attending the Comedy Workshop 
“comedy development course,” may get full de- 
tails by writing George Q. Lewis, Post Office Box 
835, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


To People 
who want to write 
but can't get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write but tear 
that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Then listen to 
what a famous editor said on this subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field 
today than ever before. Some of the greatest of writing 
men and women have passed from the scene. ho will 
take their places? Fame, riches and the happiness of 
achievement await the new men and women of power.”’ 


Sells 78 Articles As 
Result of N.IA. Training 


"Before enrolling in N.I.A., | 
had never written a single line 
for publication. Since taking the 
course, | have sold 78 articles. | 
have several regular markets for 
all the material | have time to 
write."—Susan L. Brown, R.D. |}, 
Walden, N. Y. 


Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 


Te Newspaper Institute of America offers a 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men and 
women who add to their income by fiction and 
article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test is a 
simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, 
your powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all ap- 
plicants pass this test. Those who do are qualified 
to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop 
your individual style instead of trying to copy 
that of others. Although you work at home, on 
your own time, you are constantly guided by 
experienced writers. You “cover” actual assign- 
ments such as metropolitan reporters get. It is 
really fascinating work. Each week you see new 
progress. In a matter of months you can acquire 
the coveted “professional” touch. Then you are 
ready for market with greatly improved chances 
of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 
But the first step is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude 
Test. It requires but a few minutes and costs — So 
mail the coupon now. Make the first move — the 
most enjoyable and — occupation—writing for pub- 
lication! pommpeper nstitute of America, One Park Avenue, 
r bp Bee 














New Yo: Y. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State 
of N. Y.) 
Ne per Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information t writing for profit, as 
promised in Warrer’s Dicest, February. 
Mr. 
ES “seebncne S566 54S tOSSINSN RS SW eo seee ee Se0 seee eet 
Miss 
NN da: cin indéchinevnseanneebimasichakbenes coin’ 
ee Bitbrcss, Diessssc00s 
au di fi No will call. 7-B-665 
(0 Check here if Veteran. 
Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America 



















































Petite’s Less Than Little 
Sir: 

Mister Irving Petite sure corraled himself a 
passel of small and far-flung regional markets 
in them thar mountain states, Except for some 
rancher or farmer having a camera every tenth 
or fifteenth ranch, them thar hills seems about 
plumb out of potential for the nation-wide 
writers and photographers, pard. 

Outside the Little Magazine area, fiction seems 
to be limited to skiing and the writer best be a 
ski man, first. 

There is lots of gold in them thar hills for 
Fort Knox but as to writing strangers we ain’t 
hankering to let on none. Let’s talk about the 
scenery, pard. 

GEorGE VOoRCE, 
Post Office Box No. 7231, 
San Diego 7, California 


Poetry Contest 
Sir: 

A Book Publication contest in the field of 
poetry, sponsored by The Dierkes Press, is now 
open and will continue to April 15, 1955. The 
winning manuscript will be published by them 
on a straight royalty basis. 

Any poet interested in entering the contest 
may have the rules and entry blank by sending a 
request with stamped, self-addressed return en- 
velope to The Dierkes Press, Stoneledge, East 
Mountain, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Laramore-Rader Award 
Sir: 

The Laramore-Rader Poetry Group is again 
offering a $25 prize for the best poem on any 
subject, 30 lines or less. Send 2 unsigned copies 
(name and address in sealed envelope bearing 
title of poem) to Lillian Grant, 1536 S. W. 9th 
Street, Miami 35, Fla. Deadline May 1. 


Lituian GRANT, 
The Laramore-Rader 
Poetry Group, 
Miami, Fla. 


Black In Defense Of Black 
Sir: 

A letter of mine appeared in October Forum; 
I’m still working overtime to answer the deluge. 

I mentioned the absence of American publica- 
tions devoted to humor. Correspondents agreed 
or disagreed fervidly. Men wrote; women rarely 
appreciate humor. 

I wish publicly to refute eertain base insinua- 
tions in some letters. Namely: That as a result 
of reading my published articles and stories the 
writer of the letter was induced to burst into 
tears, jump off tall buildings, defy the landlord 
or drink homebrew—but never to laugh. Well, 
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isn’t that just what I lamented—that only seri- 
ous stuff passes the censor? 

But I have published humor. My Thoughts 
ran 27 months, nearly 1000 of them. Pathos, 
wit, high philosophy; quite remarkable writing. 
I say this boldly; apparently nobody ever read 
them—or bought any since. Real humor is the 
spice of serious writing, really, rather than its 
own cocktail. The public is waiting for genuine 
humor. That is rather serious, now; I’m devoting 
all my time to writing for The Undertaker’s 
Dirge. 

B. Coursin Brack, 
Box 863, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


¢ We hope the women will take up the bat- 
tle on this one.—Ed. 


Every Cloud Has A Silver Lining 


Sir: 


May I be so trite as to point to the silver 
lining in the cloudy problem your Forum writers 
have been airing on either their husband’s or 
wife’s objections to their activities? 

Cloud No. 1: Marriage itself is a maturing 
challenge to human emotion, which, no matter 
how good or bad, is necessary. 

Cloud No. 2: Though we would like to share 
our glory with our mates, when we cannot, we 
must suffer. And dear old suffer has stimulated 
many an artist of pen and brush to his greatest 
heights. 

Cloud No. 3«¢ This is the practical side. If the 
writer be female: those butter and eggs hubby 
brings home help to keep the pen a-pushing. Be 
the writer male: he should not forget that the 
creative comforts a wife provides, were they to 
be paid for from his sales, might not be so ade- 
quate. 

Cloud No. 8: If you are on this level, you are 
probably neuter in gender. 


Poppy Rosg, 
144 Williams Rd., 
Salinas, Calif. 


They Like WD Subscribers! 
Sir: 

During the past year Pacific Stars and Stripes 
has published some excellent short stories by ex- 
service men and women who read a notice in 
Warairer’s Dicest. 

We are still in the market for such fiction and 
pay $15 upon acceptance for original stories of 
1,200 to 2,000 length. Manuscripts must be ac- 
companied by statement of the author’s military 
service, present or past, and a statement that the 
story is heretofore unpublished. We retain only 
Asian rights. 

Ricuarp H. Larsu, 
Pacific Stars and Stripes, 
APO 500, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Tomorrow's Published Authors... . 


How do you know 
you can’t be one of them? 


Learn to Avoid the Pitfalls—and Grasp the 
Opportunities of Commercial Writing 


Let’s be realistic about this problem of getting launched on a pro- 
fessional writing career. There are a few exceptionally talented people 
who will succeed without training of any kind; and there are others 
who will always be amateurs no matter how intensively they apply 
themselves. In between these extremes, lie the great bulk of tomorrow’s 
ublished authors—the men and women who will be responsible for 
80% of all commercial writing. 
These are the people who, like yourself, can turn to the New York 
School of Writing with confidence just as so many others have been 
doing for more than twenty years . . . for this course has a solid 
record of success in turning out authors who are prepared in every 
way to meet the tough competitive requirements of commercial writing. 


We Teach You How to Write . . . And 
We Market Your Scripts for You! 

As one of our students, you will receive personal collaboration from 
currently active, successful editors and writers. Editors for magazine 
and book publishers; writers of stories, articles and books guide you 
~~, step of the way. Each NYS instructor is an editor, an author— 
or both. 

Your saleable manuscripts will be marketed for you on a professional 
(10%) basis by a nationally-known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn 
1. A $750 sale to the “Saturday Evening Post” (when the author was 


only half through the course). 


2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including “Cosmopolitan.” (We 
started selling for her, too, before she finished the course.) 

3. “Atlantic,” “Holiday,” “Saturday Evening Post,” books—and a 
major book club choice—all for one NYS graduate. 

These are examples. We shall be glad to tell you about sales made by 
NYS graduates to the entire range of markets. 


FREE 
“WRITING FOR A 
PROFITABLE CAREER 












i fascinating, high-payi 
3 ibes in detail the unique and uniq effective me 
by the famous New York School of Writing to train young writers 
me in their spare time. Don’t put it off. Fill out and return the 
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Two 
DISTINGUISHED 
WRITERS 
JOIN N.Y.S. 


STANLEY? ELLIN, win- 
ner of First Prize in the 
latest Ellery Queen Con- 
test (story, MOMENT 
OF DECISION, just pub- 
lished) and seven major 

rizes in previous contests. 
Ruder of books, THE 
DREADFUL SUMMIT, 
THE KEY TO NICHO- 
LAS STREET. Author of 
material in Cosmopolitan 
and McCalls, writer of 
motion picture, THE BIG 
NIGHT. Featured on 
three major television pro- 
grams. 


JAMES O’MARA, author 
of many books, short stor- 
ies and recent $15,000 se- 
rial in Saturday Evening 
Post. His books = all edi- 
tions, and reprint, 
have well over a mil- 
lion copies. 





sseseeFREE BOOKLET COUPONae= 


The New York School of Writing 
Dept. 115, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me, without obliga- 
tion your FREE descriptive 
bookle-—“WRITING FOR A 
PROFITABLE CAREER.” 


Licensed by the State of New York 





upon today; there’s no cost or obligation. 
Copyright 1955, New York School of Writing 

















































KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism: 1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand 
50c per thousand thereafter 
Minimum fee, $3.00 
Special rates for book lengths 
GHOSTWRITING 
NOVELS MARKETED, revised, edited. 


Novel appraisal, $5.00 
(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 


CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


| PRACTICE WHAT | PREACH 














Check on me right now at your library. You'll find 
m pole there, my 6 writers’ texts, my monthly column 
Tf You’re Not Selling” and my name in WHO’S 


the past 17 years 


WHO IN THE MIDWEST. ene + | o pest ees 
% me help 


my clients have sold to every top sli 


you! by mail. Chicago class. N. H. Colony. 
MILDRED |. REID 
49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 








FINE TYPING 


Postcards and envelopes addressed. Poetry, 
one cent a line. Manuscripts 40c per thousand 
words on bond paper. 
Disabled Veteran 
ADDISON ALTON 
3102 Concert Street 


CASH PRIZES 


even for rejects! 


$ Find out today about MODERN ROMANCES $ 
$ new and continuous "Cash Prize Point System" g 

... drop a card to Henry Malmgreen, Editor, 
$ Modern Romances, 26! Fifth Ave., New York 16 $ 


Keokuk, lowa 














Bert Dale 
Sir: 

I’m writing this note for several reasons, some 
sad, some hopeful, I hope. 

The sad note is that my dear friend, Bert Dale, 
who was one of the nation’s most accomplished 
business writers (he represented more magazines 
as field editor than I could name on this page), 
died in late November of a heart attack. To all 
those who have seen his name in various maga- 
zines, and to free lancers in the business journal- 
ism field, I know that this will come as sad news. 
Bert was a working writer. 

Like most writers, when he was away from the 
typewriter, Bert didn’t like to talk about his work, 
but he always was a fast one with a good tip, 
and I am indebted to him for more than one 
check. Because, in this business of writing for 
business, writers are the low men on the totem 
pole, and a man can live and die without ever 
having public notice given of it, I wish you 
would run a squib on Bert’s passing from the 
scene. Ernest Fair and others who are profes- 
sionals in this field would want to know of it, 
I believe. 

His wife, Gladys Dale, receives mail at 1501 
Catherine’s Court, Jacksonville, Florida. I am 
sure that she would like to hear from some of 
their many friends around the country. 


Larston D. Farrar, 
Suite 210, 1311 G. Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Photos for CIA 
Sir: 

Smaller European publications of all types use 
many photographs of the United States. We sup- 
plied what we could from our limited sources. 
But now we need submissions from amateur and 
professional photographers. 

Most of the publications are interested in 
photos of characteristically American scenes, in- 
cluding sports, celebrations, folklore, political 
activities and the like. Much of what is typical 
or quaint goes with these editors. Crime pictures 
are also used as are pictures in sequence. 








STORIES : 
NOVELS ; 
BOOKS v4 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don’t market haphazardly 


if you want results: 
help you. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








nm and 
before sending your manuscript. very low. 
cab Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


write biindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
T fee is ft uu want to sell we 
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Each photograph should measure anywhere 
between 4x5 and 8x10 and be printed on glossy 
paper. Captions should be written clearly on the 
back of each print. 

Payment varies according to the possibilities of 
the publications buying the pictures. In general, 
payment is good. Please include stamped en- 
velope. We report in three weeks. 

Vincent R. Tortora, 

Council of International Affairs, 
962 Salisbury Court, 
Lancaster, Penna. 


Reference Material on Old West 
Sir: 

If anyone can recommend some good reference 
books dealing with the Old West, I’d appreciate 
it if they’d tell me about them. My local library 
has little to offer. I need to know more details 
such as what people wore, the kind of food they 
ate, what they did for entertainment—anything 
at all that deals with any phase of their life. 
I’m speaking now of pioneer days—wagon trains, 
Indians, army posts, anything at all that relates 
to those days when our country was being settled. 

ARLENE HALE, 

Box 62, 

New London, Iowa 
e An excellent volume that came across our 
desk recently is Pioneer Stories of Arizona’s 
Verde Valley. The articles are written by the 
pioneers themselves, and should contain good 
background material for any writer of West- 
erns. Published by Verde Valley Pioneers 
Association, Inc.—Ed. 


Yale UP Poetry Competition 
Sir: 

Manuscripts for the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets 1955 competition must be received between 
February 1 and March 1, 1955. The competition 
is open to anyone under forty who has not had a 
book or verse published. The winning volume will 
be selected by W. H. Auden. Detailed rules may 
be obtained from The Editor, Yale Series of 
Younger Poets, Yale University Press, New 
Haven 7, Conn. 





CRITIC — TEACHER — STORY SITTER 


NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie Stories 
6 Pub. Novels 


It took me years to learn what 
few young writers know when 
they start. [ LIKE helping them. 
One young man I’ve worked with 
has just sold TWO books within 
sixty days. One trial will tell you 
whether I am a good coach; and 
tell me whether you can write. 
$1 per 1000 words, minimum $3. Novels 
$25 to 50,000. Longer, rate on inquiry. 
494 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond-Copy-Corrections—65e per 1,000 words 
Lower rate for Book-Drama-Radio-Puppet-Television Scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
Sen Diego 19, California 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT AS A THESIS! 


yt for a Bachelor, Master or Doctor Degree in 
Id of interest, extension work. Your 
writings, preferably non-fiction, may be suitable for a 
thesis and help you to graduate. For free information, 


write: 
AUREAT, 


156 West 73rd Street New York City 








POETS 


Friendly, constructive, professional help. 
Detailed criticism up to 30 lines. 
$1.00 plus stamped envelope. 
POET'S CORRESPONDENT 
P. O. Box 2394 Spertenburg, S$. C. 

















USAGE and ABUSAGE 


by Eric Partridge 





Here are the RIGHT answers to hotly argued questions of English usage 
and abusage that perpetually plague reporters, teachers, lawyers, authors, 








A SHORT ad men and all who harness words to convey ideas. Mr. Partridge tells 
what is correct and shows WHY with examples that brilliantly illumi- 
GUIDE nate every point he makes. His crisp writing makes delightful reading. 
: “A compact and highly practical volume.”—Editor @ Publisher. 
Se? FRSA ee 
. iw , 
ENGLISH Enclosed is $....... es copy(ies) of USAGE & ABUSAGE at $3.50 per copy. 
SNCs 5a des cd seed hae d aid Up ebsencecessberposcccupachasucsaesrosssesess 
ele a sila ebipibiadidsacihalacabiaie cnieeaaibiy actsstnsttaseen 
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ubscribers 
two yours; F250 se year in Canad, ect and send new aad old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 










If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 






We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1920) 

DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20TH STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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New Writers Conference 
Sir: 

The first annual McKendree College Writer’s 
Conference is to be held at Lebanon, Illinois, 
on April 22 and 23, 1955. 

One wonderful part of the conference will be 
that a contest is being conducted in which twelve 
generous prizes are offered in four fields: short- 
story, one-act play, poetry, and article. The prizes 
will be $50, $30, and $20. Deadline March 1, 
1955. The contest will be open to all those that 
attend the conference. 

Class sessions will be offered in these fields: 
fiction, non-fiction, drama, radio and TV script 
writing, poetry, religious writing, and juvenile 
writing. One hour college credit can be earned, 
if desired. 

Write Dr. Mildred Silver, director, for further 
information. 

CHartes C. CHAPMAN, 
McKendree College Writer’s 
Conference, 

Lebanon, Illinois 


Southern Free Lancers Wanted 
Sir: 

We are wondering if there are some writers in 
the Southern states who would like to contact 
us in reference to features. We get a great deal 
of unsolicited material, most of which we are 
unable to use, though we do have a few reliable 
correspondents. We would like to contact a num- 
ber of writers in this area so that we might go 
into greater detail regarding our requirements. 


Jean Coss, Editor, 

Southern Industrial Supplier, 
72 Eleventh Street, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Official Poeticide 
Sir: 

There’s a place for poetry, says the January 
issue. Humph! I believe you said the same about 
verse. I’ve tried both and cannot make enough 
to sustain me in the manner to which I am un- 
accustomed. I should like to commit official 
“poetieide” with the following: 


When it comes to rhyming 
Methinks I wear a curse ; 

Instead of getting better, I 
Am getting verse and verse. 


Joun E. Hacerry, 
618 West Big Bend Rd., 
Kirkwood 22, Mo. 
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gets busy. 
you! I shall continue do everything I can to 
deserve your recommendations. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Have you a problem story? I tell what’ 
and what to do to wale ft right. $1.00 Lap Bama wake 
.00 minimum. Payment and akneel atimmed envelope 


: 


And out omni coeependenes course. ONE 
SALE TO A SECONDARY M ET CAN PAY FOR 
IT AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow S*.-D, Brookiyn 1, N. Y. 


(Licensed by New York State) 

















“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Miffin), Book-of-the-Moath Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 


TRAINING Radio and TY 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 
Screen 


Bstablished 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 














FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 


My Valuable booklet, THE SHORT SHORT OPENIN 
4 shew the best salable opesings, will 


ments on each to 


G, which contains 9 different openings and critical com- 
be mailed free to all writers. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown. 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rotes, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or hove 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
Straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousarid words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop 
all fees veal we moke several soles for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all 
monuscripts, 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 























How to Build 


a Scene 


Give it character, conflict and setting, so the 
reader can see, smell and feel the scene. 


By June Aulick 


UILDING a scene made the difference 

between a check and a reject from a 
fan magazine last summer, and this is how 
it happened: 

Ann Higginbotham, editor of TV-Radio 
Mirror, had given me a go-ahead for an 
article on Jack Barry who conducts the 
“Juvenile Jury,” “Life Begins at 80” and 
“Winky Dink and You” TV programs. She 
also approved the angle of Jack’s experi- 
ences in coping with the problems of father- 
hood. 

But when I submitted the finished manu- 
script, it was returned and Mrs. Higgin- 
botham said in her letter: “The story would 
be much better told if you were to build 
scenes and . . . then draw your morals 
from the scenes . . . rather than using an 
interview technique . . . if you can develop 
this style of story telling . . . your anecdotes 
will have more effect on the reader. . . .” 


The Newspaper Technique 


Up until then my writing had been 
mainly for newspapers which, in theory, at 
least demand concise, accurate, unadulter- 
ated statements of fact. Newspaper writing 
reads like this: 


A warrant charging Isaacs with shooting 
Sherman Collins with intent to kill was is- 
sued today. No charges have been filed in 
the fatal shooting of Mrs. Collins, slain as 
she started here on foot from Wagersville, 


eight miles away to get help for her wounded 

husband. 

The facts are there, but we don’t know how 
Mrs. Collins felt or where it all happened. 

That’s how I wrote for many years. Even 
my free lance magazine contributions fol- 
lowed reportorial lines—brief sketches for 
the Interesting People section of the Ameri- 
can Magazine, and an article on “How to 
Put on a Christmas Play” (Good House- 
keeping). Some historical facts furnished 
a feature for “What’s Going On Here?” in 
The Saturday Evening Post. None of these 
pieces used “scene-building.” 

But today, as you know, fiction and non- 
fiction tend to overlap in their literary style. 
White fiction is definitely becoming sparser, 
doing its scenes with sharp, clean outlines, 
non-fiction tries to reach out and touch the 
reader emotionally. It includes dialogue and 
accepts the idea of every paragraph follow- 
ing a main story line or being dropped. The 
result is, of course, an equalization of styles. 

Magazine editors are asking for more 
non-fiction than fiction these days, but they 
want the facts told in a personal, dramatic 
manner so that the emotional impact will 
be as strong as in fiction. No wonder that 
writers often refer to non-fiction articles as 
stories. 

Scene building is a fiction technique that 
helps turn articles into “stories” for general 
magazines today. 
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What is a Scene? 


But what do we mean by building a 
scene? A scene shows where the action 
takes place. It sets up the time and cir- 
cumstances. In a piece of good writing, you 
can see, hear, smell and feel the scene in 
its totality. 

Look at a snapshot and describe it—that 
isn’t just a tree in front of a house. The 
tree has an identity—it is either an oak or 
an elm or poplar—what you will. As you 
see it on the snapshot (or your mind’s eye, 
which is even better)—it is bent South by 
the wind, or the leaves are very still. The 
tree has a life and personality, and being 
at the time. There’s a woman, too, in front 
of the house. But you are not painting 
the scene if you only say “A woman was 
standing in front of the house.” This 
woman is doing something, or thinking 
something. She has an appearance which 
is appealing or unpleasant or something in 
between. When you paint the scene you 
must capture the important things about 
that woman at the moment to make the 
reader be in there with her. 

If you write 

Mrs. Moskowitz raised on her toes so she 

could see as far down the road as possible. 

Her right hand covered her eyes from the 

glaring noonday sun, and her left waved 

eagerly after the disappearing little spot on 
the road that was her daughter, 
you know that Mrs. Moskowitz is small, 
that it’s a sunny day, that she has a daugh- 
ter who is a long distance down the road. 
And because you know all this you are there 
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waving with her. Even her name, you chose 
because of the connotations you wanted to 


give. 
How Scenes Are Built 


When I had thought out what ingredi- 
ents were necessary for building a real live 
scene that would bring something home to 
the reader, I was ready to rewrite the Jack 
Barry interview for TV-Radio Mirror. 

In the original manuscript I had quoted 
Barry directly: 

“One day when Jeffrey was ten months 
old I took him on an airplane trip to Con- 
necticut where his mother was visiting 
friends,” Jack said. “It was a bumpy ride 
and I was scared to death. Then I remem- 
bered the doctor’s advice to laugh.” 

This is reporting, not scene building. In 
re-writing I built up the facts. This is the 
way the same information appeared in the 
October 1954 issue of TV-Radio Mirror. 

Jack dressed the chubby cheeked young- 
ster in a trim new outfit and boarded the 
plane in a confident mood. 

Not a sound of protest escaped Jeffrey’s 
two front teeth as the plane took off and 
climbed toward the clouds. The baby con- 
tented himself with his treasured boxing 
glove and an occasional grab at his father’s 
ear or necktie. 

All was fine until a violent air current 
sent the ship into a dive. It tossed and 
rocked and pitched. Tense with surprise, and 
lurching in his seat, Jack’s hands tightened 
around the baby’s small form. Father Barry 
was filled with panic. 

Then he recalled the doctor’s words, 
‘Don’t be afraid. If the plane dips, just 
laugh and Jeffrey will laugh too.” 

Jack forced himself to laugh loud and 
hard. 

Jeffrey looked up at his grinning father 
and laughed right back, not the least bit 
frightened. He was still laughing when the 
plane landed. 


Instead of the bare statement “It was a 
bumpy ride”—the built-up scene contains 
some picture-making words, “The plane 
tossed and rocked and pitched.” 

The principals were shown actively doing 
something. 

Conflict was inserted: Jack’s fear for his 
child as the plane dipped, shown through 
his hands tightening around the baby. 

The-theme of the scene itself was illus- 
trated by showing how the father’s laughter 
prevented the boy from being frightened. 
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I Had to Unlearn 


After my experience in newspaper writ- 
ing, I had a lot to unlearn in writing for 
magazines. The daily paper crowds into its 
pages world and local news, financial, so- 
ciety, fashions, food, sports, editorials, real 
estate, child care, politics, obituaries and 
other departments which are glanced at 
hastily over the breakfast table or at work. 
There is only enough space to present the 
basis of a story. 

The journalist knows how to gather the 
necessary information through research and 
ask the proper questions. He becomes adept 
in developing angles, but when the switch 
is made from newspaper to magazine writ- 
ing, he must use new methods in presenting 
his facts. 

Having figured out some ideas on scene- 
building, I used them in preparing my mext 
article (“What Does A Marriage Coun- 
sellor Do?” You magazine Winter Quarter, 
1955). It sold the first time out. 

This is how I wrote the lead: 

Virginia Thorne did not kill herself that 
day as she had planned. Instead, she and 
her husband, Joe, were happily absorbed in 
helping their five-year-old son build a model 
airplane. 

Before I had been advised to “build a 
scene” I probably would have begun the 
story by a summary of the facts: 

“Last month we handled the case of a 
young woman who threatened to commit 
suicide because she could not get along with 
her husband,” said Dr. Lena Levine, Assist- 
ant Director of the Marriage Consultation 
Service. 

The same scene building techniques that 
improve non-fiction also apply to fiction. 

This is the way I opened “The Red 
Chair” for Toronto Star Weekly: 

Nancy Reardon wasn’t exactly a prima 
donna. But she had the world’s most ap- 
preciative audience. His fat cheeks dimpled 
and his leg kicked joyfully at her off-key 
notes. Sunshine pushed through the sky- 
scrapers to spangle Mama’s whirling skirt as 
she gave a special performance for Junior. 

“You're a beautiful, healthy young man,” 
she told her gurgling admirer. “What do we 
care if there’s nothing in the living room 
but an old battered day bed from the second- 
hand store?” 

After a year of practice, I crystalized 
the rules I laid out to teach myself how to 
build a scene for fiction or non-fiction. 


Now I try to get four factors into a scene 
and I want enough emphasis on each of 
these four factors so the reader will know 
where he is and, most of all, respond 
emotionally to the people and place created 
before his eyes. Using the least possible 
wordage is my goal. Each time you can 
cut a word, phrase or sentence, and still 
hold the meaning, you make the reader’s 
job easier and head him off from skimming 
instead of reading. 


My Rules for Scene Building 


Physical setting: The first step, of course, 
is to see the scene clearly yourself. In 
describing it, tell the significant detail that 
will let the reader build some of the scenery 
for himself without your using up wordage. 
The fewer facts you give the better as long 
as the reader is able to see the scene you 
visualize. 

Principals: You are emphasizing the im- 
portance of a scene so the reader will 
respond instead of glossing over your words. 
After making the place enter into the 
reader’s consciousness, you next want to 
establish the feelings of the principal char- 
acter. By his feelings does the reader know 
him. 

Conflict: To build a scene you need con- 
flict between characters or between a char- 
acter and himself, or between a character 
and nature. To give importance to the 
scene, the conflict element needs both to be 
present and emphasized. 

Conclusion: Something has to happen. 
The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy 
dog. Or the man gets kissed. Something 
happens or the character remains in place 
with a score of no runs, no hits, no errors. 
That’s why on the place you have estab- 
lished, the principal character in the scene 
faces a conflict and something happens. 
This action either resolves the problem or 
makes it greater than before. 

Perhaps you can use my four check 
points in building a scene of your own. 
Take each point, one by one, and check it 
against the scene you want to build and 
see if you have established the physical 
setting, the principals, the conflict and the 
conclusion. 















Writing for the 






CONSTRUCTION MARKETS 


A giant industry, covered by a 
blanket of trade journals, 

has plenty of room for free 
lancers who can dig out 

the facts. 


By Ed Livingston 


H™” Construction is a giant among 
the nation’s basic industries. Like 
most industries, this one is covered by a 
blanket of trade papers which promote its 
activities. These publications range all the 
way from small regional monthlies covering 
only part of a state, to the big, slick peri- 
odicals which bring news of construction 
from all over the world. 

What is Heavy Construction? To quote 
the editor of one of the construction trade 
journals: “Heavy Construction is big con- 
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struction . . . and in dollars and cents this 
means any job costing $100,000 or more— 
whether it’s undertaken by private, state or 
federal agencies or a combination of any 
of these.” 

Today, roads, highways, streets, bridges, 
tunnels, airports, industrial plants are 
springing up everywhere. Look around you. 
Do you see sanitation projects, slum clear- 
ance, railroads, powerdams, new schools 
being built? Heavy construction most likely 
has a big hand in what you see. 
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As always, there are exceptions to this 
definition. Sometimes the industry’s trade 
journals will cover jobs costing even less 
than $100, because they might want to in- 
troduce new materials for testing, try out 
new construction methods, follow up on 
architectural designs, and for many other 
reasons. 

Writers, reporters and photographers 
working for this giant can have a full time 
job that pays well, and get some excitement 
into their lives at the same time. Let’s see 
how coverage is given: 


Getting Your Information 


First of all you should equip yourself with 
sample copies of the publications you want 
to write for. There is a market list attached, 
and in the Writers Market you will find 
quite a few more. 

By studying these journals, you’ll find, for 
example, that Pipelines caters only to pipe- 
line proects. No use sending in a road story. 
. . . Dixie Contractor however, covers road, 
dam, tunnel, airport—all types of big con- 
struction in the South. 

You need to watch for special restrictions 
of the particular journal you’re aiming for. 
To show what I mean: I did three stories 
for Plastering Industries. Didn’t query—just 
selected three of the biggest jobs in Atlanta, 
Georgia and sailed into them. 

The stories were complete with good pic- 
tures; “fine in every way—but one,” said 
the editor. These particular contractors 
were not in the Plastering Trade Union. 
Plastering Industries only gives coverage to 
its members. 

That taught me a lesson worth many 
times the value of the three stories. I now 
always query first. 

If you want to get information and ideas 
on new jobs, the best places to contact are 
your State Highway Department, County 
and Engineering and Road Departments, 
and Heavy Equipment Distributors. It is 
best to call in person whenever possible. 

For big new architectural jobs, you 
should see material suppliers, engineering 
firms, plumbing and electrical contractors 
and landscape architects. 

A visit to the job site steps up your forag- 


ing sense. The plans, the blue prints, the 
engineers, the superintendent and foremen, 
maybe the owner, and other in-charge per- 
sonnel are right on hand. 


The Right Letter Sells You 


Once you have your material, how do 
you approach the editor, how do yeu con- 
vince him that you know anything? In your 
letter of query you should show what you 
know, and suggest the angle of story treat- 
ment. Tell him too how you got your infor- 
mation. Here’s how I would write a letter of 
query: 

To The Editor 

Road Builders Journal 

Sir: 

Hefty Steel Construction Company, At- 
lanta, Georgia, has project No. FA 001 (2) 
located in Crenshaw County, two miles East 
of Midland, Ala. This contract calls for 7- 
plus miles of new road construction, with 
numerous box culverts and two deck-girders, 
steel reinforced concrete bridges, 700 and 
900 lengths respectively. The low bid was 
$2,000,000. The 334 acres of clearing and 
grubbing has been completed. Grading oper- 
ations will start the 17th. Sub-contractors 
are, Jones Co., Atlanta, Bridges; Burtz Co., 
Birmingham, box culverts; Allen Co., Mo- 
bile, grading. Job started 10th, with 365 
working days allowed for completion. 

Machines and equipment includes, 6 
DW-21s, 4 HD-20s, 5 Adams motor graders, 

3 Lima draglines, 5 D8 dozers, 2 Worthing- 

ton air-compressors etc. Walter George is 

project engineer for the State, with Fred 

Malone in charge as job superintendent for 

the contractor. 

Can I get story and pictures on this for 
you? 

This letter tells the editor a complete 
story about the job and puts him in control 
of the story situation where he can ask you 
to angle it, so it will suit his policy. And it 
will probably get you the assignment. 

You can vary from the above letter, and 
still get the assignment. But this given ap- 
proach is likely to get you in there. Let’s 
take a look at your letter from the editor’s 
desk: He reads it and calls his associate 
editor. “How’re we fixed on road stories?” 
he asks. 

“Got eight,” the associate replies. “Plenty 
for now.” Ordinarily the story would be 
lost. But, you’ve got other points working 
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for you in that letter. He reads it again. 
“T’ve been promising Fred Malone a story 
on one of his jobs.” Or, “those five Adams 
motor graders. I could use some pictures of 
those.” And he speculates right along .. . 
until (we hope) you get your letter of accep- 
tance . . . along with a special picture as- 
signment or two. 


Back to the Job Site 


Now, you have your assignment. And it’s 
back to the job site. 

You will need two pocket-size notebooks. 
One for names and addresses, one for job 
data. 

You either take your own pictures or get 
a guarantee (or cash advance) to have 
pictures made. You start with a close-up of 
the superintendent and project engineer— 
together—looking at the plans. This is your 
lead picture. 

Machines in action are a must. Catch the 
dozers with the dirt piled up on the blades. 
The draglines digging, dredging etc. If they 
are loading dumptors or trucks, catch a shot 
when the last bucketful is piled on. Stand 
where the picture will show the operator. 
Get the operator’s name. Be especially 
watchful for new equipment. This may 
mean advertising for your editor. Be patient 
about the pictures. Ask questions. Find out 
just what your machines are doing. Listen 
for this: 

“This dragline will be stringing steel 
girders on a bridge in about an hour.” 

Have the operators looking at their work, 
not you and the camera. You should avoid 
mixing up pictures that have an advertising 
potential. No manufacturer wants a picture 
that boosts his machine alongside some 
other manufacturer’s. 

You'll get requests for pictures. It’s a 
good idea to give the superintendent and 
project engineer a set at cost: You want to 
keep them cooperative. Leave your card 
with the super and engineer. “Drop me a 
line on your next job,” tell them, and so 
you have another potential story lead. 

The engineer will tell you the purpose of 
the project: “New road will eliminate 
dangerous curves, straighten route 78, 
widen, improve.” By asking him questions 
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on design, materials and methods, you will 
fill your notebooks. “Yes, we’re eliminating 
the false work in our bridges. Using trusses 
for supports.” Or, “We're getting our 
crushed stone base material from the 
County”—this is the kind of information 
you need. 

Okay, you have the story in your note- 
book and in your head. Let’s write it. We'll 
take the picture caption first. 

Have one 4x5 print made of each shot. 
Select what you need for your story and 
have 8x10 glossies made up. A caption 
might read like this: 

“George Donnars with a Lima dragline 
loads a fleet of Kohering Dumptors with 
muck from culvert site.” 

The longer your caption (100 words 
rather than 25) the more information you 
are giving and the more chance the picture 
will sell. 

And always remember to get your names 
spelt correctly. 


Writing the Story 


Your story can lead off like this: 


Midland, Ala.—The John Doe Construc- 
tion Company, Atlanta, Georgia, has project 
No. FA 001 (2) consisting of 7.098 miles 
of new highway construction, with two deck- 
girder bridges on route 78, commencing two 
miles East of Midland, and extending to the 
city limits of Westport. The cost of the 
project is estimated at 2 million dollars, ac- 
cording to Project Engineer, Walter George, 
representative of the Alabama State High- 
way Department. 

This is a good lead because it gives the 
Job, Contractor, project number, length, 
bridges, location and cost . and the 
Project Engineer, by name: 

Paragraph by paragraph you can build 
your story: 


2. Sub-contractors: “Jones Co., Mobile 
has a sub-contract for two deck-girder type 
bridges. Pile driving operations were just 
getting started at the time of this report.” 


3. Purpose of project: “Engineer George 
said the purpose of the work here was to 
rebuild 7-plus miles of 78 between Midland 
and Westport. The new roadway will re- 
ceive a double surface treatment of as- 
phaltic concrete.” 
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4. Equipment: “Doe has 6 DW-21’s, 3 
Lima draglines, 4 Adams motor graders 
etc. Jones Co. was using one Lorain Moto 
Crane for driving piles and 3 Kohering 
Dumptors in a muck clearing operation.” 

5. What’s new: “The new road will be 
one of the first in the nation with speedom- 
eter test markers installed so that motorists 
can check their car’s speed for accuracy.” 

6. Work schedule: “Crews are working 
6 8-hour days per week. 334 working days 
are allowed for completion of the project.” 


7. Kind of job: “Superintendent Malone 
told your reporter that the job was routine, 
with nothing in the way of the unexpected 
cropping up to hinder operations. Progress 
has been good, expects to finish ahead of 


schedule.” 


8. Material suppliers: “Readymix con- 
crete was furnished for the culverts and 
bridges by Froman of Midland.” 


9. Other jobs: “Doe Company built the 
new overpass at Birmingham. Job was long- 
est bridge in state, with a single reverse 
curve.” 

10. Quantities: “2,000,333 cubic yards of 
unclassified excavation on this job. Biggest 
in state’s history. . . .” 


11. Terrain: Rolling hills dotted with a 
thick growth of timber, pine, oak, spruce. 
Soil is yellowish, a sticky, claylike mixture, 
running approximately 30 percent rock.” 

12.. Work problems: “Cuts (where road- 
way is cut through highground) from zero 
to 56 feet. Fills (where earth is added to 
low places) from 0 to 67 feet. Hauls (from 
cut to fill) averaged 3000 yards (one-way), 
with the longest slightly more than a mile.” 


13. Special difficulties: “Extensive drill- 
ing and blasting were necessary to clear the 
rock from several cuts. Heavy rains put a 
strain on pumping operations at the coffer 
dams on the bridges.” 

14. Experts: “Jim Turner, world re- 
knowned bridge expert, worked closely with 
the highway department on bridge design. 
He will serve as consultant for Contractor 
and State for the duration of the bridge 
work.” 

15. Special aspects of road: “New road 


will afford a better outlet to the markets 
for the farmers in the area.” 

16. Rest of 78, this road: “Highway de- 
partments says that another stretch of this 
road will be rebuilt, starting soon, between 
Homer and Newville.” 

17. Weather: “Heavy rains throughout 
the early phases of the work hampered 
operations considerably.” 

18. Summation:. “Good progress was 
maintained despite some inclement weather. 
Finished portions of the new road has that 
well-built, new look.” (this can be varied 
widely. ) 

Once you have established yourself with 
some editors in the field, let them know 
when you plan to take a trip, and ask them 
if they are after a specific story in the area 
where you are going. Often they’ll come 


back with something. At times they will pay 


you expenses above the price for your story 
and pictures—but these are things to be 
worked out individually and from case to 
case. 

Trade journal writing may not allow you 
to weave your fancies in prose—you can’t 
go off on a tangent here—it’s precise, 
orderly, packed with detailed information. 
The markets are numerous (some are at- 
tached), pay averages about $25 a page, 
and competition is not keen. 

And believe me, there’s excitement in 
this field. You travel, and learn a lot about 
a great many things—men and machines. 
Sometimes, if you are the adventurous, per- 
sistent sort—(like me), you take your life 
into your hands—like that one time I hung 
between two steel beams 60-feet up in mid- 
air, while a railway passed on the tracks 
beneath me . . . but that’s another story. 


Markets 


Dixie Contractor, 508 Luckie St., N.W.., 
P.O. Box 2120, Atlanta, Ga. Roy L. Kerr 
editor: Dixie uses job stories from the fol- 
lowing states: Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
South Carolina and East Tennessee. Stories 
run from one page to five . . . and cover 
the heavy construction field generally— 
roads, streets, building, pipelines, utilities, 
airports, etc., from an architectural and en- 
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gineering standpoint. It’s best to contact 
Mr. Kerr before going ahead on a story. 
After the first contact, the writer will work 
with Miss Alice Gill, Associate Editor. Miss 
Gill handles your checks and gives out the 
assignments. Dixie publishes in addition to 
the bi-weekly magazine, a weekly bulletin 
and a daily report. This material comes 
from a host of sources, including the news- 
papers. A writer can clip and retype these 
items at a profit. Rates for this material 
start at 20c per column inch. For themaga- 
zine, feature material pays 40c per column 
inch on publication. Black and white 8 x 10 
photos are bought for the “Men And Ma- 
chines In Action In Dixie” department, at 
about $3.00 each. 


Construction News Monthly, 115 East 
Capitol Ave., Little Rock, Arkansas. David 
Donovan, Editor—a monthly. Require- 
ments for material are the same as for 
Dixie Contractor. Material covers Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. They must have 
photos with stories. 


Mid-West Contractor, Box 2384, 521 
Locust St., Kansas City, Missouri. Best to 
query here: Buys articles on large construc- 
tion projects in the Mid-West only—Iowa, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri. 
Articles should relate to better methods of 
handling various phases of jobs, from labor 
relations to material placement. Rates sent 
on request. 


Construction Digest, 101 East 14th Street, 
P. O. Box 1074, Indianapolis, Indiana. Is- 
sued bi-weekly. Query Editor A. N. Stewart 
for rates and material requirements. It 
would be wise for the aspiring writer to 
write and obtain copies of the magazine. A 
close study of the contents is the best avail- 
able guide for slanting of material. 


Construction Magazine, Peoples Federal 
Building, Roanoke 11, Virginia. Managing 
Editor, Eddie C. Reid. This is a bi-weekly 
—one of the 14 regional ACP publications, 
and covers North Carolina, Virginia and 
West Virginia territory. Articles embrace 
practically every phase of building and con- 
struction in this area. Especially wanted are 
stories of unusual and constructive charac- 
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ter which makes them newsworthy. Use 
action photos of equipment in use and 
story material describing the projects. $3 
for each photo used and 25c per column 
inch for copy. 


Excavating Engineer, a monthly. W. C. 
Van Dyke, Editor. Uses method articles 
with good pictures depicting open pit coal 
and ore mining, road building, quarrying, 
dredging, drainage, irrigation, airfield and 
dam construction. Best to query first. Pays 
2c a word and from $2.00 per photograph 
on acceptance. Address, 2014 11th Ave., 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The Explosives Engineer, 913 Delaware 
Trust Building, Wilmington, Delaware. J. 
I. Horty, Editor. Wants well-written, con- 
cise material which promotes the efficient 
and safe use of explosives in coal and metal 
mining, quarrying, and construction. All 
material must be sent on approval. Pays 3c 
to 5c a word for accepted article material, 
and $2 to $5 for 8x 10 glossies with cap- 


. tions for use as illustrations. 


Arizona Builder and Contractor, 804 N. 
4th Street, P. O. Box 3407, Phoenix, 
Arizona. John K. Akers, Editor. Issued 
monthly, and covers general construction 
field. Especially interested in material show- 
ing how job costs were cut, methods of 
work, new processes. Names of products or 
machinery should be mentioned subtly. Pay 
Yc per word on publication. Like articles 
short and to the point—under 1,000 when- 
ever possible. Need photos and will pay $2. 


Construction News Bulletin, 2418 Third 
Ave., Seattle, Washington. Printed 28 times 
yearly. Editor Roscoe Laing. Buys mostly 
from staff correspondents at present. Wants 
news of contemplated construction, calls for 
bids, awards of low bids, and all allied infor- 
mation pertaining to industry in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah and Alaska. Will gladly furnish details 
to persons willing and capable to cover their 
respective communities and neighboring ter- 
ritory. Liberal space rates once a month. At 
present has openings for correspondents in 
some areas of above territory. Query. 


Reporter, Box 512, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Have you ever stumbled over a writer who has 
just died of starvation? Richard S. Prather, 
author of 13 novels, says: Take a year off and learn 


HOW TO CLAP 
ONE HAND 


pes Japanese Monks were at one time 
given this thought for meditation: 
“We have all heard the sound of two 
hands, clapping, but what is the sound of 
one hand clapping?” 

Articles about writing are like that. But I 
can tell you how I do it. I started out by 
snapping one finger. 

Back in 1949 I was a civil-service clerk 
moping around staring at filing cabinets. 
Came a day when I said to my wife, 
“Leave us go away from this madness and 
write books and get rich and drunk and 
famous and whatnot, what?” and she, the 
lovely Tina, said, “Let’s go.” We went. 

I had never published a word. We owned 
less than $2000, much of it saved by turn- 
ing in pop bottles, a °47 Pontiac that we 
had to park on a hill so it would start, 
and a portable typewriter. Also, I wanted 
to write. 


Tina and I quit our jobs. I wrote a 
mystery novel (blindly, staggering, but en- 
joying it) and wondered: Now what do 
I do? 


I Done It! 


For years I had been reading Writer’s 
Digest and books about writing. I looked 
in WD and there was an advertisement in- 
serted by an agent who'd sold stuff for some 
of the big boys and also beginners. I sent 
him a story from the drawer, and soon 
afterwards the book. We moved to Laguna 
Beach, and nothing much happened except 
that I got encouraging letters from the 
agent. I wrote another book and mailed 
the thing. It was getting well along into 
our year which we’d allowed ourselves 
for a crack at the writing racket. 

Halfway through that third book—the 
date was July 7, 1950, and we were asleep 
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when it happened—came a telegram from 
the agent. 

HAPPY TO INFORM YOU THAT WE JUST SOLD 
LAUGHTER OF A CADAVER TO GOLD MEDAL 

AS AN ORIGINAL POCKET BOOK AND WILL 
RECEIVE ADVANCE OF $2000 IN A FEW WEEKS. 
ALSO ARRANGING FOR YOU TO DO SERIES 

OF FOUR YEARLY AROUND SAME CHARACTER. 
LETTER FOLLOWS. CONGRATULATIONS. 


It didn’t affect us much. We merely 
leaped out of bed in our birthday suits, 
went practically through the ceiling (cheap 
rent, low ceiling), and ran around the room 
yelling. 














=Tz; 


“We merely leaped out of bed.” 


Well, now it’s five years later and I have 
sold thirteen books and some shorts. The 
latest book, Nudists Die Naked (which, 
since editors never like my titles, may 
wind up as Shoot Me Dead, Daddy), is in 
my agent’s hands as I write this. What 
have I learned? 

Frankly, not much. 

Pll try to break that down if you'll 
keep in mind that of my thirteen published 
books, twelve were put out in paperback 
editions, mostly Gold Medal. (The odd 
one: Pattern For Panic, Abelard-Schuman, 
Inc., is not too odd.) So when I talk about 
“book” I suppose I refer to the paperback 
market; though, unlike many critics, I 
figure a book’s a book (whether it’s on 
parchment and reviewed by critics, or 
printed on the head of a pin and reviewed 
by pinheads). Maybe paperbacks consist- 
ently go in for a little more action than 
hard cover books. . 


Action is More Then Movement 


Action, not movement. A 1937 Year 
Book article—“The Way to Sell Your Pulp 
Paper Story” by Howard Bloomfield, first 
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showed me how to put action into stories. 
I'd like to pass it along. 

Mr. Bloomfield, in effect said that action 
is sustained excitement. Take for example 
two men, one jumping up and down six 
times in the same spot, and the other 
jumping from one high roof to another 
over an alley ten feet wide. Both use the 
same leg muscles and move about the 
same distance. The man jumping up and 
down uses his leg muscles six times as much 
as the other guy, and travels about as far— 
but nobody cares. 

There is ““action” in both examples, but 
suspense in only one. Particularly there’s 
suspense if the reader is desperately anxious 
for the guy in midair to make it to the far 
roof. The reader has to care. 

In the margin of that article, I wrote in 
my 16-year-old scrawl: ‘“‘ ‘Movement’ isn’t 
‘action’ unless it adds meaning to the 
story!!! 

I didn’t start writing until twelve years 
later (by which time I’d become less partial 
to exclamation points), but soaking up that 
information helped me to put action instead 
of movement into my stories. To this day I 
think of “action” as someone I care about 
jumping from roof to roof, and “move- 
ment” as a guy jumping up and down. 

This reader-has-to-care business is, I feel, 
the one “most important” factor, or rule if 
you want to call it that. You’ve got to make 
the reader react. He’s got to get all creeped 
up, or chuckle, or dab at his eyes, or pant 
heavily. The reader reads fiction for vicari- 
ous kicks, or chills, or thrills, and he has to 
get these or he will throw your book across 
the room. 

How is it done? Sometime when you’re 
reading, and you yok out loud or break into 
tears, stop enjoying yourself and go back a 
page or two. Try to figure out how the 
author involved you emotionally. 

A lot of writers, and not necessarily be- 
ginners, throw away their chances to milk 
scenes to which the reader can react emo- 
tionally (I do it all the time). The milk- 
your-scenes angle, thoroughly grasped, can 
make all the difference in suspense—and 
sales. 

Take the kiss wherein “She suddenly 
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The Milking-The-Scenes Angle 


knew this was Heaven” (which, inciden- 
tally, is not from one of my books). Let 
the angels sing in her ear a while. 


Make the Hood Bubble 


Another important point is to show your 
characters in action. Saying Jim Savage is 
“tough” is not enough. By making him 
move threugh your story popping bad guys 
on their beezers, or saving maidens from 
fates better than death, you can show his 
toughness. In one of Mickey Spillane’s books 
(or maybe all of them) Mike Hammer 
knocks a hood into a corner and the hood 
lies there bubbling. Hammer kicks him in 
the chops or hits him with a fist or a rock 
or a machine gun or an airplane, I don’t 
remember, and the hood stops bubbling. 
You might think that more than enough, 
but you’ll agree that “stopping the bub- 
bling” presents a more vivid picture than 
“Hammer was tough.” 

In the same way, it’s better to show 
Henry’s face getting red, the veins standing 
out on his forehead, the convulsive clench- 
ing of his fists, than to tell the reader that 
Henry was all out of sorts. 

When I write a book I keep telling 
myself “This’ll knock ’°em dead” until I’m 
half hypnotized into believing it. If you 
think your stuff’s good as you write, and it’s 
fun to bang on the typewriter, the words 
come out much more easily. If you lose that 
free-whieeling kick, you groan, get indecisive 
and sweat. I had it for a long time, lost it 


for reasons there’s no need to go into, and 
got it back; so I’ve been on both sides of 
the fence. Once the book’s done—I face it: 
“Well, that was a lousy one.” But not until 
then. 


Getting Ideas 


It’s getting so that when people ask me, 
“Where do you get your ideas?” I feel like 
bashing them over the head with my type- 
writer and saying, “That’s where I get my 
ideas!” But instead I now say mysteriously, 
“From my subconscious,” though neither 
they nor I have the slightest idea what this 
means. 


I read a lot and I never read non-fiction 
without a red-and-blue pencil in my hand. 
When I read something that might turn 
into a “gimmick,” a plot germ or a bit of 
business, I mark it. If the item is in a news- 
paper or magazine, my wife rips it out and 
files it. Once in a while we can even find 
what we want in the files. All this helps tre- 
mendously on the idea angle. 


Character Tags 


I think of character description as “tags,” 
and the character’s action as “characteriza- 
tion.” The lead in my Gold Medal mysteries 
is a guy named Shell Scott. He’s a big, 
tanned, pleasantly gruesome egg with short- 
cropped white hair and whitish eyebrows. 
In small measure that’s part of his charac- 
terization, but primarily it’s tagging him. 
If a pair of white eyebrows float waggling 
onto the scene, nobody is going to think it’s 
Martine Booboo, the busty heroine. If some 
new-day Neanderthal starts pushing Shell 
Scott around, and Shell crams him into 
the spittoon, that characterizes the lead. 


Tags can be something as obvious as a 
man who cracks his knuckles or a woman 
who continually tugs at her girdles (she’s 
very fat and wears two girdles). Tags make 
it easier for the reader to know who is on 
stage. If a character, before speaking, yanks 
off his toupee and thrums his fingers rapidly 
over his pink scalp, your reader doesn’t 
have to be told that the guy speaking is 
Elmer, who is bald but doesn’t really give 
a hoot. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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You are cordially invited to enter 
the Writer’s Digest Short Story Contest 


$9,000 





in 200 prizes 
for short-short stories of 1500 words 


END in your very best short- 

short or write one now for the 
21st annual Writer’s Digest Short- 
short Story Contest. The contest is 
now open, beginning February Ist, 
and closes April 25th, 1955. 
Scripts may be any length up to 
1,500 words, but not over that 
length. There are no taboos as to 
subject matter, characters, or plots. 
Many of the 4,000 past prize win- 
ners got their very first “break” in 
this contest. The contest is open to 
all writers. 
Three impartial judges will read 
each story entered in the contest, 
and their decision is final. 


As a prizewinner, however, you are 


under no obligation to us, and may 
dispose of your story as you wish. 
Here are a few points that may help 
you write your story: (1) All varie- 
ties of stories, humorous, children’s 
stories, action, love, fantasy, mys- 
tery, etc., are acceptable; (2) Get 
into your story with your opening 
paragraph; (3) Your plots should be 
simple and not rely on coincidence; 
(4) Whether gay or sad, funny or 
serious, show your characters to be 
humans capable of emotions. 


Select story ideas from the life about 
you—people and places you know 
best. Markets are constantly in 
need of short-shorts and many en- 
tries are bought each year. 


OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 
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Ist Prize 
$500 Cash 


2nd Prize 


To give a pater © susath of tue, 


from of 
living ex Ben WRITER’S DIGEST 
Stee tie Sie & 
mediate family a oO 
and electric, local teleph day- 


12th to 20th Prize 


A new 1955 Smith-Corona Portable 
Spee, S Clipper model, with ‘‘page 


olde: r me carrying pony Quiet > 
eration. Retail price, 25. 


21st to 30th Prize 
To ren spn wl on imagination for a 


receive 2 monthly gift 
7 toons the work of craftsmen 





a-week id service, gas for the car, 
a weekly allowance Bp each school-age 

; — and theater tickets, a 
couple of books, hospitalization insur- 
ance, and a church contribution—all 
in cre amounts to cover a full 


= ors to Calcutta and 
shipped to you directly from points of 
origin all oa the world and guaran- 

to reach your door without dam- 
age or expense to you. 


31st to 40th Prize 


5ist Prize 


writer welcomes stimula- 
a, — his mind, tones up ~ 
desire to write and activates 
Wa What would do this for vant 
chin oom pe of a Poser nal 
itor 
ie POWRITER'S” D GEST: we'll offer 
some (non-alcoholic) stimulants that 
will be like a fresh sea breeze. 


52nd to 60th Prize 


Two cents for each word in your story. 


61st to 80th Prize 


Your market problems will be va 
duced by this prize for you will rece: 





3rd Prize 


a new revised copy of WRITER'S 
MARKET, the annual 500- book 


‘page 
All the paper you need to write; plus which contains 7,000 up-to-date mar- 
What’s life without fellowship? An ex- carbon paper, outside and return en- 


kets, each year ‘for next three 


pense-paid trip to a recognized writer’s | velopes_ and a ves a. ( one years. 


conference within 200 miles of your year 
home for the 2 to 4 days the confer- writer. 
ence lasts. Includes conference fees 
train fare, hotels, meals, plus $7.00 
a day pin money. 


41st to 49th Prize 


8ist to 100th 


A_ dependable Pelouze Postal Scale, 
4-lb. capacity sufficient to take on a 


Your selection of the books you have “Gone With the Wind” size manu- 


4th Prize 


$100 Cash 


art books excepte 


always wanted to own. Select about a script. Dial shows exact postage for all 
dozen titles to we yourself. (Rare or classes of mail including > peney 
e 


zones—if Congress doesn’t 
rates. 


50th Prize 


5th to 11th Prize 


10Ist to 199th Prize 
ether A Certificate of Merit will record the 


Your “brainstorm” will no longer be 
A big chance to hit the top-paying lost enroute to the telephone. 


short market awaits the winners you work in the basement or attic, an Place your story won in the contest 


of this prize! A top fiction editor of extension phone will 


be installed to 22d you will also receive a woeful 


one of America’s great m ines meet your needs. The cost of installa- Pocket Printer bearing your a 


Gs American, This Week, 


read and criticize your story. If he escape the tele cp 
doesn’ t find anything wrong with it, ternative awar 
you’re on your way. bag. (U.S 


ear. If you prefer to 
one entirely, the al- 
is a tent and sleeping A 20-piece Brass Band. (Delivered to 
. Army standards.) your door). 


% tion and the basic monthly charge will 
eCall’s, Seventeen) will personal y be paid for one Y' 


200th Prize 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1. All short-short stories must be original, unpublished, and 
no more than 1,500 words in length; t or neatly 
written. Enclose stamped addressed envelope for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their 2 neriaden 
new, 1, or ex ) to WRITER’ $ DIGEST. 
four-month subscription pos IF oo the subscriber to enter 
one st in this contest. A one-year $2.50 subscription 
entitles the subscriber to enter two a 2 a in this contest. 
No more than two stories can be entered by any one writer. 





3. All stories remain the exclusive property of the individual 
writer, The names of the winners will be published in a 
summer issue of WRITER’S DIGEST. All scripts will be 
returned as soon as possible and not later than August 
30, 1955. 


4. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 1955. Three judges 


will read each script in selecting winners. The contest is 
now open. Send your stories now. 











The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Sir 
$3,500 I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Story Contest. 


(check which) (  ) Enclosed is $1.00 for a four-month subscription and entry of ONE story. 
( ) Enclosed is $2.50 for a one-year subscription and entry of TWO stories. 


Contest 
Entry ae Cen ee eee 
Blank eae 


Please check one of the squares: My subscription is new (]; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (); I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription [). 
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The Pros For an Agent 


Here is a question that I consider of pri- 
mary importance: Should I or shouldn’t I 
have an agent? I don’t know what’s best for 
you, but I know what’s best for me, and I 
wouldn’t think of trying to write profes- 
sionally, full-time, without an agent. I’m a 
writer and I want to concentrate on writing, 
not selling. 

Editors and editorial tastes change; my 
agent lets me know about it. I prefer to let 
him get the rejects, shoot the script fast to 
another market, and keep that up until he 
sends me a check. I make more money this 
way, and I like making more moncy. 

Another advantage: When you’ve labored 
over a story for weeks or months you can’t 
give it that last objective reading; your 
agent can look at it objectively with a fresh 
pair of trained eyes. 

When I started writing I’d never met an 
editor, an agent, or another writer, I 
didn’t know beans about writing except 
what I’d read in books and magazines. I 
feel that the two most sensible things I did 
on this writing kick were, first, quit my job 


“... and the hood lies there bubbling.” 





and move to a new town and start writing 
like mad, and second, send every word I 
wrote to my agent. 


Give It a Year 


Budding writers are often advised to make 
numerous sales before doing anything so 
drastic as quitting the job back home and 
taking off with enough money for a year or 
so of writing. Maybe. You can put off the 
jumping-in-with-both-feet until your bones 
are brittle; why not do it while you can 
bounce? 

Say you were to take off for the moun- 
tains or beach, or even stay in the home 
town if that’s where you want to be. Say a 
year later you’ve flopped, gone brokc, 
haven’t sold a word. So what? 

In that year you'll have learned more 
about writing—and turned out more word- 
age—than you would have in ten years of 
part-time scribbling. You'll have gained ex- 
perience, learned something about a writer’s 
discipline. You'll have been living and 
writing in your own way for a solid year. 
Isn’t the world still there? Did you just 
stumble over a writer who has died of star- 
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vation? How many lives do you live? If in 
that year you sell, hit some of the mar- 
kets you aimed at—that’s a bonus. 

Herewith, some mechanics. Each writer 
finds out for himself the writing method 
and techniques that work best for him. I 
understand that Hemingway writes stand- 
ing up, that Gardner dictates to secretaries, 
and others talk into wire recorders. I sit 
down with the portable on my lap and 
hack at it. 


Plotting 


Every story I’ve ever written was first 
thoroughly plotted in the manner I origi- 
nally saw described in Jack Woodford’s 
“Writing and Selling.” I fiddle around for 
days or weeks (which sometimes seem 
years) trying to get a plot, a Basic Idea or 
Basic Gimmick to hang the story on; when 
I’ve got what I hope is a fresh idea and 
some interesting characters starting to be- 
come three-dimensional in my mind, I 
keep messing with it, taking out a scene 
here, adding a couple more there, piling up 
alternatives and choosing from them. 

I talk to myself on the typewriter, much 
like a guy in a cackle factory: “What’ll I 
do with Joe here? He knows from his talk 
with Ellen that the astrologer lied about 
his relations (platonic) with her; that’s im- 
portant info, but what will Joe logically 
do with it? Come on, come on, get with it 
—he’ll do something. What does he do?” 
Sound silly? O.K., but that’s the way I 
plot. I wish I knew an easier way, but that’s 
what works for me. 

When the plot looks right, I do a 
Synopsis, each chapter outline being writ- 
ten on separate pages. I usually wind up 
with a 500-600-word synopsis and 100-200 
single-spaced pages of “plot-stuff,” with 
the parts I can use underlined in blue 
pencil. 

I number the usable sections with the 
number of the chapter into which they'll 
fit; sometimes, when I reach that point in 
the first draft, I merely lift them bodily 
and put them into place like a piece of jig- 
saw puzzle; more often I rewrite and shape 
them, then slide them in. Mechanical? 
Sure, but this article is for writers. 


Using this method I never get lost in the 
middle of a book or chapter and wonder 
“What the devil will I do now?” I get lost 
in the plotting, I get griped, sick, angry, 
but when that swect agony is over the 
second draft is fun. And I honestly think 
the easiest manuscript to sell is the well- 
carpentered job. 

One item here on novels. I’ve read a lot 
of them in which almost everything is tied 
up, settled, the action over, at the end of 
each chapter. It’s a nice place to stop. The 
trouble is that maybe your reader will grab 
the opportunity to stop there if you give 
him the chance. I usually try to end each 
chapter with a line that leaves a question 
dangling in the reader’s mind. 

Like so. “Jim Savage lifted his antique 
dueling pistol and shot Martine Booboo 
in the head. She fell down. ‘Well,’ Jim said 
aloud, ‘now I done it.’” End of chapter? 
Why not end the chapter with the words, 
“Jim Savage lifted his pistol”? Then the 
reader will, we hope, turn the page to find 
out what happens. 


You Can be Too Logical 


The creative process is a delicate one at 
best; if, in the middle of a tense dramatic 
creative scene you have to stop and be- 
come judicial, you’ve got the “Stop... 
is this logical?” part of your mind working 
at cross-purposes with let-’er-rip creative 
part. And creativity may suffer; you slow 
down, lose that white-hot, happy outpour- 
ing of words. 

In this connection I can’t recommend 
too highly Alex Osborn’s excellent book 
Your Creative Power. If it doesn’t jog your 
brain cells, benefit your creative power, I 
don’t know what will. While I’m mention- 
ing books, I want to recommend the three 
books on specific writing acts and attitudes 
that have been most helpful to me of the 
dozens I’ve read. They are: Jack Wood- 
ford’s Writing and Selling, Maren El- 
wood’s Characters Make Your Story and 
Scott Meredith’s Writing To Sell. 

As a literary stylist, I may not be as thor- 
ough as Guy de Maupassant, who wanted 
to know how human flesh tasted, so he 

(Continued on page 78) 
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PART TWO 


By Helene Aronson 


General Magazines 


Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. “Free 
lancers who sell to us should be thoroughly 
familiar with the rural family,” agree Ma- 
rion Stocker and Richard Davids, Associate 
Editors of Farmer's Wife and the Farm 
Journal, the two sections that make up each 
issue of Farm Journal. Beyond this demand, 
however, these magazines offer two entirely 
different markets. 

“We pride ourselves on the timeliness 
and seasonal interest of the material in the 
front of the book,” beams the tall, sandy- 
haired former Better Homes and Gardens 
editor. 

“Our slogan is ‘four days from writer to 
reader,’ and we frequently stop the press 
for an article that is ‘hot.’ Technical arti- 
cles are best left to the experts, but pieces 
on rural community problems—education, 
churches, mental health, self-improvement 
and inspiration—are always in demand. 
We like personal experience stories, and 
use some humor. But, please, no hack- 
neyed themes like the city slicker who turns 
out to be a duffer when he takes up farm- 
ing. We want material which will interest 


people who live on farms or in towns of 
10,000 or less.” 

Since timeliness is important, query first. 
If you’re pretty sure material fits the book, 
send complete script. Farm Journal has a 
new policy of immediate acknowledgment 
upon receipt of work, with a no or yes re- 
port in a week or so. Articles should not 
exceed 1000 to 1500 words. 

Farm Journal usually prints one piece 
of fiction in each issue, running from 3,000 
to 3,500 words in length. Young romance, 
family situations, and convincing adven- 
ture stories stand best chance of accept- 
ance. No crime, triangle, or risque situ- 
ations, and nothing that caricatures farm- 
ers or farm life. Stories may have a rural 
background, but this is by no means essen- 
tial. Humorous and inspirational poetry is 
sought. Ten to twenty lines is the best 
length. Pay is $8 to $10 a poem. Pictur- 
esque sentences pay $5 and fees are passed 
on to the author if these colorful, descrip- 
tive phrases are picked up for use by digest 
magazines. 

“The Farmers Wife buys original arti- 
cles and ideas of interest to farm home- 











makers,” says Mrs. Stocker. This includes 
every phase of homemaking from home fur- 
nishings to child-rearing, to community ac- 
tivities. New recipes pay $5 on publica- 
tion. Personal experience and inspirational 
articles are good, if the ideas can be used 
by readers in many parts of the country. 
Health and family life articles are sought 
—mostly from experts. Other regular fea- 
tures purchased are Letters from Farm 
Women—$10 on publication; Slick Tricks, 
short how-to-do paragraphs, $5 on publica- 
tion. 

“We work 3 or 4 months ahead in our 
part of the book,” Mrs. Stocker explained. 
“So we like to consider seasonal articles 
well in advance. Your queries should con- 
tain a completely written lead, so we can 
see your style, and an outline for the rest 
of your story. Manuscripts are acknowl- 
edged on receipt, and the authors are noti- 
fied of acceptance or rejection in 1 to 3 
weeks. Payment is on acceptance. 

Manuscripts are distributed to the staff 
from a central desk, so address everything 
simply Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 

The other half of Farm 
Journal’s business is the new 
Town Journal. The former 
Pathfinder Magazine has 
both a new look and a new 
address in Washington 
where its editorial offices 
operate under a brand new 
policy. 

Strictly limited to news 
reports in the past, Town 
Journal now uses primarily 
feature articles. Readers live 
in towns of 10,000 or less. 

They would like to see 
pieces on hunting, fishing, and other rural 
sports, as well as on community improve- 
ment, schools, travel, and homemaking. 

They like exposés, like one recently pub- 
lished, on a county that legitimized gam- 
bling to raise funds and became a little 
Reno overnight. Payment is around 5 cents 
a word. Manuscripts or queries should go 
to Town Journal, 1111 “E” Street, N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C. 

Carroll Streeter, Managing Editor of 





Farm Journal, is also Editor of Town 
Journal, and the staffs work so closely to- 
gether that we felt it should be included 
in the Philadelphia market picture. 

Aquarium, published by the W. T. Innes 
Company, 129 North 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Penna., goes to 20,446 hobbyists 
in the raising of aquarium fish. “We're 
always glad to hear from new writers in 
our field,” the editor, Allen Fletcher, says. 
“Articles for us must be written by experts 
or experienced hobbyists. Once in a while 
we get a piece from an author who is not 
experienced, and we can tell it immedi- 
ately. 

Very little fiction is used by this market. 
Articles usually run about 1500 words. 
“The shorter, the better,” Fletcher adds. 
Illustrations and photographs should ac- 
company articles. Writers are also urged 
to query first and give the editors their 
ideas before sending material. Rates are 
2c a word up to 500 words, lc a word for 
anything over 500. Photographs bring $5 
a print. 

Cartoons and fillers are 
rarely used, mostly because 
so few fit the tenor of the 
magazine. Suitable ones, 
however, would be paid for 
at a $5 minimum and up. 

Guy McCoy, Managing 
Editor of Etude, monthly 
magazine for teachers and 
students of music, likes to 
read a complete manuscript 
rather than receive queries 
on possible articles. 

“Anything of a music 
educational character is of 
interest to us,” he explains, 
“celebrity interviews, articles 
on voice, piano, violin, or other musical 
instruments.” 

Articles of almost 1800 words are pre- 
ferred and payment varies from $25 to $50 
or $60 according to the unusual value of 
the material. 

The editors are interested in seasonal 
material. There are two Christmas stories 
in the present issue. They like to see those 
five or six months in advance of the season. 
Other articles should be in 3 or 4 months 
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before publication, as the magazine goes 
to press 2 months before it is published. 
There is a market here for fillers on inci- 
dents that will be amusing to teachers and 
students. They are usually 100 to 200 
words and the editors will pay $5 or $10 
for them. 


Pictures are expected to accompany 
articles. 

Frontiers is published five times a year 
by the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences Magazine, and goes to schools and 
colleges. Editor-novelist McCready Huston 
wants to see as many articles as he can get 
on. the world of nature, animals, birds, etc. 
“Plan an interesting narrative written in 
laymen’s language on any of these subjects 
that will run about 1800 to 2000 words,” 
he advises, “then send me a query on it 
of about 50 words.” We pay an average 
of 2c a word on publication, but promptly 
on publication, not a month or two after- 
ward.” Address queries c/o Academy of 
Sciences, 19th and Parkway, Philadelphia. 

Original, scholarly articles on biblical, re- 
ligious, archaeological and historical themes 
are published by the Jewish Quarterly Re- 
view, which, its editors say, is the only 
magazine of its kind in the English lan- 
guage. Reviews of books which fall under 
these headings are often included. Manu- 
scripts may run to any length. Occasion- 
ally an entire issue has been devoted to 
one article. Editors say, “Pay is low, as 
this is a magazine written by scholars for 
scholars.” Manuscripts should be addressed 
to Jewish Quarterly Review, Broad below 
York Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Popular Dogs, edited by Mrs. Alice 
Wagner, is published monthly and circu- 
lated, mostly on subscription, to 14,638 
kennel-owners and dog breeders. Articles 
from experts, whether unsolicited or not, 
are welcomed. Pay varies according to 
author and content. Usual article is 1 
column or about 400 words. Poems suit- 
able to rest of magazine are bought occa- 
sionally. Pay for these is $1. Include illus- 
trations and photographs with articles and 
send to Popular Dogs, 2009 Ranstead St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


An exciting literary magazine, just going 
30 


to press with its second issue, New Ven- 
tures, is interested in all types of material 
that is original and new. The first issue 
sold out completely on its first printing of 
1000. The second issue of this quarterly 
will. be published in London, with a first 
printing of 2000 and an expected second 
printing of 4000. The editors expect to 
reach a circulation of 15,000 by the fourth 
issue. 


To date all material has been contrib- 
uted gratis, but, according to Stephen 
Berg, enthusiastic editor, they will be able 
to pay for contributions in the near future. 
About % of the manuscripts published are 
unsolicited, with 40 a day arriving at the 
editorial offices at 1520 Spruce Street, Phi- 
ladelphia 3, Penna. 


“We are trying to publish the best of 
every kind of new writing,” says Mr. Berg. 
“Short stories, exposition—but definitely 
not criticism—even plays. We will have a 
new play by Archibald MecLeish in our 
third issue. There are no length limits on 
anything. Out of the 130 pages of our 
first issue, 7 were devoted to poetry. We 
also will print a portfolio of art with every 
issue, but this will be assigned.” 


Contrary to what they feel is the pre- 
vailing policy, Mr. Berg and his staff of 
six want to be distinguished by their “will- 
ingness to look at anything.” 


At Today, The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Magazine, editor Arch C. Luther now buys 
the fiction. This magazine goes into 1,169,- 
184 homes each week. Fiction manuscripts 
should be sent to Barbara Wilson for first 
reading: The main requirement for these is 
that they be pleasant and short. About 3500 
words is maximum here, 2,000 words pre- 
ferred, and pay is by arrangement. 


Articles for this market should be local 
in flavor and run about 800 words on topics 
concerning Philadelphia and the Delaware 
Valley area. Picture stories or interesting 
local pictures bring $6 a print. Today can 
use “humorous rhymes of four lines” and 
pays $5 for them. The editors would also 
like to see some gag cartoons and will 
pay $35. 


Articles, cartoons and verse should be 
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sent to Fred Shapiro, Inquirer Building, 
400 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Juvenile Magazines 


“With the need never greater than it is 
today,” says Editor Ada Campbell Rose, 
“Jack and. Jill is trying to fill the demand 
for more really good juvenile reading. Jack 
and Jill is a quality magazine for both boys 
and girls from about six to twelve years of 
age.” 

Although Jack and Jill continues with 
Mrs. Rose at the helm as editor, James P. 
Wood, a frequent contributor to the mag- 
azine in the past, has recently been brought 
in from the Curtis research department to 
be Managing Editor. 

While Mrs. Rose feels that many authors 
find it difficult to grasp the needs of a 
juvenile market, Jack and Jill does make 
regular use of unsolicited manuscripts. 
Writers are advised to keep in mind the 
modern child’s point of view. For example, 
today’s children enjoy “mechanical” stories 
as well as the more traditional animal sub- 
ject matter. They like stories about adults 
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as well as those about children their own 
age. Settings may be historical, foreign, or 
biographical, but familiar and modern ma- 
terial should not be neglected. 

Single-issue stories and serial chapters 
should be no longer than 2400 words. Each 
installment of a serial should build up to a 
climax, so that the young readers will know 
what they are waiting for in the next chap- 
ter. There is also a good market for very 
short—500 to 900 words—“Tiny Tales.” 

Descriptions of creative-activity projects 
need to be written very simply, in as few 
words as possible. And they must be things 
the children can do or make without adult 
supervision or special equipment. Authors 
in this field should send a model of the 
finished project whenever possible. Science 
articles and other factual material should be 
kept to about 1200 words. 

There are no fixed rates here, payment 
is according to editorial plans for use of 
each individual manuscript. 

Unlike the other Curtis publications, only 
the book rights are released to the author 
after copyright is taken upon publication. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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A Way 


of Life 


The woman in the hotel lobby 


suddenly becomes Josephine 


because a writer always takes 


a busman’s holiday. 


By Clee Woods 


WRITER is all kinds of people in one. 

He is good and very good. He is bad 
and very bad. He is mediocre, dull, and 
indifferent. He is smart, keen, deeply 
aware. He plans murder. He is appalled at 
the thought of one man taking another’s 
life. He goes out to exact vengeance. He 
helps the convict outwit the bloodhounds. 

A writer must go into the most secret 
thoughts of the most secretive people. A 
writer has to pry his way past the most 
conscious efforts of any person to shut him 
out. 

You carry the burden of being a pro- 
fessional writer constantly for the rest of 
your life. There is no help for you. 

You happen to look out the window. 
There goes a man along the sidewalk. He 
is rather drab. He doesn’t have any more 
dreams about life. He is just here, on the 
treadmill until his number comes up. You 
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know there is no alchemy of life you can 
infuse into this fellow. The one thing you 
do see, though, is that by his very drabness, 
by his utter resignation to defeat, you can 
put him in your next short story. 

Getting into the car across the street, is 
another man. Not drab this one, nor par- 
ticularly shot through with drive and am- 
bition, either. Just a fellow from the office 
in the next block, a solid cog in a good 
machine. Got a place for him? Not right 
now. But your mind takes him in, examines 
him, hunts for his faults, excuses his weak- 
nesses, amplifies his strength—and you’ve 
got a character for your next novel. 

You’re home after that dull party. And 
how dull can women be? Talk about their 
kids, kids, kids. Their dresses. Their food. 
Their dull men. Sure, sure. That mind of 
yours gets busy, before you fall asleep. It 
keeps on working, while you knock off 
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Why I Published My First Book 


On A Co-operative Basis 





A— OVER two years ago | was naive 
enough to believe that all a writer did 
was write, while publishers and booksellers 
did all the selling. Today I know how 
wrong I was. 

The highly competitive book business is 
not what it used to be. Paper-backs, the 
movies, TV, and radio are all fighting for 
the hard-cover book trade and for audience 
reading time. And, with it all, some 12,000 
titles are published every year. How was I 
going to find my place as a struggling new- 
comer to the literary field? 

When I asked the question of a successful 
writer who had been through the mill sev- 
eral times, he was far from encouraging. 

“Your book has two strikes against it al- 
ready,” he said. “First, it’s a novel, and 
second, it’s a historical novel. Editors won’t 
touch books like that unless they’re ‘super’ 
or by established writers.” 

There was also a third reason which he 
was too polite to mention: I was compara- 
tively unknown—as an author, completely 
so. Commercial publishers will cater to a 
famous World War II general or an in-the- 
news = with an established public— 
a ready-made market for their books. Who'd 
take a chance on me? 


The Royalty Run-around 

I thanked my friend for his frankness, 
crossed my fingers, and started my MS on 
its rounds. Said the first editor, ““Not bad, 
but we can’t take a chance. Costs are too 
high.” The second said, “Ten years ago, 
yes.” The third, at least, had a suggestion, 
“The research is impressive. Rewrite it as a 
definitive work.” The fourth sent it back with 


Dunbar M. Hinrichs 
Author of “Mrs. Captain Kidd”’ 


this comment: “Nice situations, but not sexy 
enough. Jazz it up.” And so it went... 

Battered but not beaten, I was about to 
send the MS to still another commercial 
publisher when I ran into an “established” 
fellow writer at a cocktail party. He looked 
pretty low and I offered my sympathies. 

“They publish my book,” he said bitterly, 
“and then they let it die. One hundred 
copies sold in six months!” He pulled out 
a check and showed it to me. “That’s what 
I get for two years’ work—a $300 advance 
and now thirty bucks in royalties. It’s dis- 
gusting!” 

I had to agree with him. This time my 
MS stayed right on my desk. Instead of 
sending it out again, I sat down to do some 
serious thinking. 


Co-operative Publishing 
Comes To Mind 

I had heard of co-operative publishers but 
had never considered using one. Somehow 
it just didn’t seem professional. Then I dis- 
covered that many well-known writers— 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, Willa Cather, Edgar 
Allen Poe, Thomas Hardy, and others—had 
helped finance their own first efforts. If it 
was good enough for them, then why not for 
me? If I were ever to become known as an 
author, I reasoned, my book had to be put 
before the public. I chose Vantage Press 
and soon learned what co-operation, in the 

ublishing business, really means. Looking 

ack over the last eighteen months since m 
novel, Mrs. Captain Kidd, went on sale, 
am more than pleased with my decision. To 
me and my publishers “co-operation” has 
meant just that. Each of us has a stake in 
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my book, and we have worked together to- 
ward its success. My co-operative publishers 
have done everything that any commercial 
publisher would, or could, have done, They 
have advertised, sent books out for review, 
arranged radio and TV appearances, and 
even got me an Associated Press syndicated 
interview which ran in dozens of large and 
small newspapers across the country. My 
book was featured in special mailings to 
bookstores and listed in a Vantage catalogue 
which went to 10,000 book outlets and 
10,000 libraries. Distribution was arranged 
in Canada and throughout the rest of the 
world with distributors representing not 
only Vantage Press but also many other 
reputable publishers. What more could any 
new author ask? 


The Co-operative Plan 


The contract between myself and Vantage 
Press, which gave me a royalty of 40% on 
the retail price of every book sold, has 
worked out to our mutual satisfaction. Al- 
though my book is not a best-seller, neither 
is it a flop. I have confidence my next book 
will do better. I am not in the “well known” 
writer class by a long shot, but on the other 
hand I am no longer completely unknown. 
My book is a book and not just another 
manuscript. 

What has been accomplished with my 
novel has been done partly because my pub- 
lisher helped me realize that in these days 
an author has to sell himself as well as his 
book. When my fan mail began to arrive— 
and this makes mighty pleasant reading—I 
found that my book had a decided appeal 
to women. I let my publisher in on the news 
and we began to angle publicity in that 
direction. The result was some valuable 
space in several New York dailies, including 
the New York Herald-Tribune, for which I 
am exceedingly appreciative. 

My biggest thrill as a published author 
came the day I addressed four hundred peo- 
ple in West Virginia at a book-and-author 
luncheon. That day we sold out two book- 
stores—every last copy they had on hand— 
and they wired for more! Selling is the best 
antidote I know to an ivory-tower existence. 


With my wife I visited in twelve states 
and forty communities, all as part of the 
promotion for my book. I was even paid 
for some of my talks! This together with 
cash sales more than covered our car ex- 
penses. This interesting experience, coupled 
with Vantage’s help in securing radio time 
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on WOR and WCBS, Luncheon at Sardi’s, 
etc., all went into putting my book across.. 

It could be argued, I suppose, that had I 
persisted, my novel might have found a 
home with a commercial publisher. On the 
other hand, who knows? It might still be 
making the rounds and coming back with 
all the heartaches that accompany every 
turn-down. 


At Work on Second Book 


As matters stand now, I’m published and 
have acquired a public—small though it 
still may be. Had this not happened, | 
would not be well into my second book. 

Co-operative publishers such as mine feel 
a genuine sense of responsibility toward an 
author. Take something like subsidiary sales 
to the magazines or reprint houses. Under 
the co-operative plan, the author gets 90% 
of such sales, not the 40% or 50% (or less) 
offered by commercial publishers. The same 
arrangement holds for movie or TV sales as 
well as for foreign editions. Should you 
score a hit with a co-operatively published 
book, you can really make a handsome 
profit. 

But for every popular novel like mine, 
I’m sure there are dozens of specialized 
non-fiction books on medicine, philosophy, 
religion, education, poetry, biography, his- 
tory, etc.—books that deserve publication 
but which no commercial house will handle 
because they may not sell at least 6,000 
copies, their break-even point. Must these 
books go unpublished? 

These are the facts as I have found them. 
If you have a book that publishers reject 
because you are unknown, then the co- 
operative field is well worth analyzing. See 
if it fits your particular problem. If you 
have the means and ability to co-operate in 
putting your book over, if you have faith 
in your work and want the unbiased opin- 
ions of book reviewers, then look into this 
form of publication. The right co-operative 
publisher—perhaps Vantage Press—can help 
make your literary dreams come true. It 
happened to me. 


os * = 


Dunbar M. Hinrichs’ book, MRS. CAP- 
TAIN KIDD ($3.50), was published 
by Vantage Press, Inc., 120 West 31 
Street, New York 1. (In Calif.: 6253 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28.) A 
free booklet explaining Vantage’s co- 
operative program will be sent free 
on request. Address your request to 
Harold L. Taylor. 
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I am a critic and I like most of the books I review.” 


eight hours of shut-eye. Then one day you 
single out Maud, one of those dull women. 
You move in. You discover things, back 
there in the secret little world she never 
opens up for anybody. Not so dull now, 
this Maud. You catch her one night, there 
beside that snoring husband. She’s off to 
that dream world she had when she was 
eighteen. You see her in the arms of one 
Guy, and you share with her a secret joy 
in just thinking what might have been. 

Maud and Guy are only two you single 
out from the thousands who walk by your 
front porch—the porch you sit on, as a 
writer, while you watch them all go by. No 
matter where you are, what you may be 
doing, you're still sitting on your front 
porch ‘and pretending not to see. But you 
really do see it all. 

You’ve learned that no person passes the 
front porch in exact readiness to fit into a 
piece of writing. You like only this one’s 
profile, his fine nose and chin, turned side- 


ways. All right, off comes nose and chin, 
and into your notebook. From another you 
take a better pair of eyes. A third gives you 
just the kind of voice you must have. Next 
week you probe into an unsuspecting fel- 
low’s heart, and take out the sort of am- 
bition you need. 

Even in your most relaxed moments, 
ideas and people will suddenly pop into 
your head. Sometimes while I’m trout fish- 
ing or carpentering, I’ll hear some wacky 
woman snap back a good snatch of dialog, 
or some lovable old secondary character 
tell off Mrs. Newrich with a few deft words. 
A writer’s mind never quits. 

Some of my best plots have come from 
dreams. The first story I ever wrote, “Fly- 
ing Hoofs” which I sold to Universal Pic- 
tures way back in 1923, was based on a plot 
that hit me in a dream. But your sub- 
conscious mind is working for you all the 
time. 

The secret of getting help from the sub- 








conscious, it seems to me, lies in giving it 
the sort of situation it needs. That is, in 
your hours at the typewriter you get deep 
into your work. You really live the thing; 
love with, fight with, dream with, cry with 
your story people. 


Your sub-conscious also works when you 
are away from the typewriter, maybe sitting 
in a hotel lobby, waiting for the bus to take 
you to the airport. You’re off to Mexico, 
for a vacation. A woman in her early fifties 
catches your eye. She has been beautiful . . . 
very beautiful . . . some three children and 
five grandchildren ago. She looks around 
the lobby as if she has looked around it a 
hundred times already this evening. She is 
nervous. Maybe she is only waiting for her 
son to come in from war somewhere. Or 
can it be that her husband has forgotten 
that he is having dinner with her tonight? 


You’ve forgotten that you’re on a vaca- 
tion. You take over this once-beautiful 
woman. She is Josephine. You give Jose- 
phine something dramatic. You fit her into 
a situation that two million readers will like 
—after one editor likes it. Her husband is 
dead. She has lived with him thirty years, 
not always truly aware of what a swell guy 
he was. Tonight she is going to meet an old 
beau—the Right Tackle of thirty-seven years 
ago. She hasn’t seen him since that October 
‘night he left for France in 1918. But she 
can still see him now, as he was that night, 
tall and rangy and rugged, with that shock 
of sandy hair tousled up a bit. 


Then you get mean. You go out on the 
sidewalk and find Right Tackle, as he hur- 
ries for the hotel lobby to meet Josephine. 
But he can’t hurry too much. Liable to 
have another heart attack. And that paunch 
is pretty heavy. He takes cff his hat and 
smoothes down his gray hair—what is left 
of it. Then he stops. He suddenly realizes 
that he is not the man Josephine expects 
to meet. You, the writer, take over com- 
pletely here. Will old Right Tackle turn 
around and go back to his room at the club. 
Will Josephine get panicky, back there in 
the hotel lobby, and leave before he arrives? 
It’s up to you. 

Now for that vacation. No more work 


for a solid month. But you catch yourself 
at it and then you shut out the characters, 
the plots, until you look out from your 
hotel window in Oaxaca. This beautiful 
land of Oaxaca. So warm, so utterly in- 
different to any world beyond. You are at 
the market. This morning of All-Saints’ 
Day, old women are selling flowers. That 
poor old lady over there—eighty-five if she’s 
a day. No, her life has made her old at 
sixty-five. What did she see and feel and 
do in the days when the Revolution poured 
soldiers into Oaxaca? 


Oh, well, why not make a vacation pay 
for itself? 

Next year you’ll go to Alaska, though, 
and get away from the temptations in 
Mexico that put you to work when you 
want to play. Then you are in Alaska, that 
vast sweep of continent that is all moun- 
tains and tundra and water and snow and 
ice and Eskimos. You pay a young fellow 
to fly you 600 miles to nowhere—just tundra 
and mountains and water. You get off and 
tell the pilot to come back for you four 
days later. Then you get to wondering 
about that kid pilot. 

Before you know this white man has an 
Eskimo wife who speaks good English, and 
he has a job sending weather reports by 
radio to your Uncle Sam. Big pay, plenty 
of grub, choice of fifty houses to live in. 
Why is he here. How long will he stay? 
When he does go out, with his big stake 
saved up, what about the wife and the 
two kids who look all Eskimo? Will they 
be accepted in Peru, Indiana? But that 
question throws you again into a morass 
where you have been a thousand times 
already—the world of sociological probing 
and searching, asking and trying to answer. 
It finally brings you to the one safe answer 
for a writer: show what is rather than tell 
what ought to be. 

You, the writer, have the all-seeing eyes. 
And a soul big enough for all. You're for- 
ever classifying, measuring, weighing, fitting, 
rejecting. You fuse and weld, tear apart 
and throw away. You sweat and swear and 
sing and shout. But you’re hooked. You 
never can quit. 
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By Patricia H. Mullen 


cCall’s remains a steady market for 
M fiction of all lengths, but writers 
who aim for this magazine should remem- 
ber McCall’s new editorial philosophy of 
“togetherness,” as pertains to the family. 
Stories must have a strong feminine appeal, 
but in line with the magazine’s new policy, 
the fiction editor is now on the lookout 
for material that might appeal to husbands 
as well as their wives. Characters of all 
ages and both sexes, including children, are 
therefore acceptable. For example, an 
emotional problem story, such as “Gentle 
Stranger,” about a German DP who meets 
and marries a Burmese and goes back to 
Burma to live with him, and how she tries 
to integrate herself into this strange life, is 
the kind of exciting material the magazine 
wants. A current short, “More Than Just a 
Memory” is the kind of story which Mc- 
Call’s editors believe will be read by both 
men and women. This subtle tale centers 
around a single day in the life of a sub- 
urban commuter. Told from the male 
viewpoint, it might be described as a 
“mood” story except that in the skillful 
hands of author Art Hamilton, the hus- 
band’s reminiscences—his meeting with an 
old flame—the rekindled interest, and his 
wise decision about his future, become as 
exciting to read as any good suspense story. 
McCall's is also interested in light love 
stories as well as psychological suspense 
shorts and family slanted material. They 
publish shorts running from 3,000 to 6,000; 
average one-shots from 8,000 to 15,000 
words and two-parters up to 20,000. Serials 
run about 10,000 words per installment, 
with three-parters being the longest used. 
Rates start at $850 and go up with addi- 
tional sales. Stories of a strictly masculine 


cast are not appropriate for the magazine. 
Manuscripts may be addressed to Fiction 
Editor, Betty Parsons Ragsdale, McCall’s, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Publisher Henry Steeger announces 
quite a few changes here—Al Silverman, 
sports editor, Robert Chrichton, non-fiction 
ed, Ed Downs, shop news editor and John 
Bender, fiction editor, all have left. The 
new set up in replacements is, Bruce Cas- 
sidy, fiction edjtor, Hal Steeger, sports, 
Auxford Payton, Shop News editor and Sari . 
Buchner, non-fiction editor. More changes 
are rumored to take place within the next 
few weeks. Market requirements remain 
the same with non-fiction two to one at this 
magazine. 

The American Girl, 155 East 44th St., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. is the only magazine pub- 
lished for the aged fourteen group. Fiction 
Editor Marjorie Vetter reports that their 
needs are extremely specialized and says, 
The American Girl uses two six-part 
serials a year—usually condensed Versions 
of forthcoming novels. About two dozen 
short stories are also published. These must 
be kept within the 3,000 word limit and in 
the case of short shorts about 1,500 words. 
Our readers prefer stories with a good 
sound plot dealing with suspense, action— 
they like plenty of dialogue and good char- 
acterization. This doesn’t mean that they 
want breathless suspense and violent action 
in every story, it simply means that they do 
not go for plotless sketches. They ask for 
romance and favor stories about sports, 
school and community problems. They like 
mysteries and stories of human relation- 
ships. Our best story of 1954 was entitled 
“Eldest Daughter” a familiar family type 
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A MESSAGE TO THE BEGINNING WRITER 


FROM A BOOK PUBLISHER 





A\s a writer long before I became a book publisher, I know how discouraging it is to 
have a manuscript and not know how to market it. 


To the beginning writer, publishers may seem like giant ogres who reject manuscripts 
without apparent cause. Trade publishers accept or reject on the basis of today’s high cost 
factors. The point I wish to make is that such rejections need not mean that your work go 
unpublished. More than 2000 Exposition authors—most of them beginning writers—have 


had their work successfully published by Exposition Press. 
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Round 


the Clock 





The acceptance of your manu- 
script by Exposition Press can 
mean what it has meant to one 
of our authors, Larry Schader of 
Reno, Nevada. Hard hitting pro- 
motion campaign on his book, 
RENO ROUND THE CLOCK 
($3), took the Biggest Little City 
In The World by storm. News- 
paper stories, radio and televi- 
sion appearances, heavy sales 
(advance order shipments totaled 
more than 1000 copies) thrust 
Larry Schader overnight into the 
limelight as a recognized author- 
ity and a celebrity. 














Acceptance of your manuscript 
by Exposition Press can also 
mean what it has meant to one of 
our authors, Dr. Orin Ross Yost. 
His first book, WHAT YOU 
SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
MENTAL ILLNESS ($3.50), 
an Exposition-University Book, 
secured for him the recognition 
that resulted in publication of 
his second book by a regular 
trade publisher, The Macmillan 
Company. 





WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Whatever type of book you've written—specialized or gen- 
eral, fiction, non-fiction, poetry, religious, controversial—we can help you publish. 
Our new 48-page illustrated brochure, YOU CAN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK, removes the mystery and gives you the history of 
subsidy publishing. Includes: 36 Illustrated Success Stories About 
Our Authors and Their Books; The Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing; How 
to Select a Publisher; When to Sign a Publishing Contract; and other vital informa- 
tion for every writer. Reserve your free copy Today! Write: 








Publisher 





Publication by Exposition can 
mean what it has meant to an- 
other of our authors, Richard V. 
Snyder. His book, DECORAT- 
ING CAKES FOR FUN AND 
PROFIT ($4), is now in its sec- 
ond edition. The author earned 
royalties of more than $2000 
in the last computed six month 
period! 
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human relation story that brought in heavy 
reader response.” 

Non-fiction for The American Girl goes 
to Editor Laura Vitray who states require- 
ments clearly. “Our greatest need right 
now is for personality sketches of teen agers 
who have attained prominence in some 
particular field. 

“We have done stories on a roller skating 
champ, on a girl magician and one on a 
teenager who became first cellist for the 
Baltimore Symphony orchestra. Our readers 
are not interested in articles on people over 
twenty. Adolescent problems at school or 
in the home are especially popular here, 
though we do not like long lengths. About 
1,800.is best for us. 


“We receive quite a lot of unsolicited 
material, most of which we cannot use. We 
publish career pieces—but they must follow 
strictly the form which is approved for 
them, and often those submitted to us on 
careers have already been covered—there- 
fore we want queries on all ideas, rather 
than the completed manuscript. Rates are 
by arrangement here, and we'd rather say 
that they are “flat rate” instead of page 
or word rate.” Address all material to the 
editors, American Girl at 155 E. 44th St., 
NM. ¥. 17, X.Y. 

A new national magazine “Bride-To-Be” 
a quarterly, will be published by Curtis be- 
ginning in mid °55, it was announced by 
Robert Macneal, president of Curtis. Sell- 
ing at $1 a copy it will be the same page 
size as Holiday. Primarily designed as a 
wedding plans book, Bride-To-Be will also 
serve as a guide for home planning. 


Editor William C. Lengel of Fawcett’s 
True Confessions revises the “sin-suffer- 
repent” formula somewhat and says that 
nowhere in the new True Confessions is 
there any “writing down.” “A confession 
story for us must be an experience worth 
revealing,” says Mr. Lengel, “one which 
will move the reader to believability, under- 
standing and, perhaps, even to pity. The 
answer is in the manner of telling, sim- 
plicity of narration and universality of 
appeal. A good confession story is one that 
could be read by any professor in his study 
without insulting his intelligence, and be 
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read by the least of his pupils with under- 
standing and appreciation. Simple words, 
carefully chosen so that the reader forgets 
he is reading and feels that he is living 
through another’s life—whieh could have 
been his own.” 


Managing Editor Florence Schetty gives 
as examples of the kind of stories the new 
True Confessions will buy, the two top tales 
in the March issue. She says, “Writers 
would do well to read, “We Thought We 
Could Play at Love” to see how an 
ordinary situation, well handled can be 
turned into a piece of writing dramatic 
enough to hold readers interest from the 
first word to the last. In it, two young 
people live by a loose moral code, enjoying 
the advantages of married life without the 
responsibilities. They marry only when the 
girl becomes pregnant. The young husband 
continues on his way, going to the neigh- 
borhood bars, taking other girls out and 
leading the life of a single man while the 
wife must adjust herself to raising a family. 
How she solves this problem is the crux of 
the story. “Slave of Desire” our novel for 
March is another good example of the kind 
of thing we are looking for. It tells of a 
girl’s overwhelming passion for a man she 
met early in her teens and how she resumes 
relations with him after her marriage to 
another man. The suspense created and 
the dramatic handling of the finish of this 
story makes it one of the most exciting we 
have ever published. A confession should 
hold its own lesson, truly reveal the result 
and the wages of sin-without amplification 
or editorializing by the writer. 


“Although our greatest need is for stories 
in the 5,000 and 6,500 word group, we 
can, on occasion, use confessions that run 
short-novel length. We also plan to run 
a complete book length of 20,000 every 
month. As Bill Lengel says, everything we 
read, we read in the hope of buying. The 
writer should understand that the more 
stories an editor can buy, the easier is his 
task. Every editor on True Confessions is 
keenly anxious to make new discoveries. 
Therefore, writers can count on prompt 
decisions and top rates—up to 5c a word. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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HOW TO SELL THREE BOOKS 


A few weeks ago, John Narvotnic and Alan Weber 
were promising but unpublished writers. John’s book 
had been on and off the market since 1948. Alan’s was 
hot off the typewriter, completely untried. Yet today 
both writers can look forward to being published in 
1955. John already has received his contract with a 
royalty publisher, while Alan’s book is being actively 
bid upon by two competing houses. What started the 
wheel of fortune spinning? 

Both writers had read my monthly ads. Both had 
books of popular appeal which they submitted to me 
for appraisal. I paid a call on the president of an 
established publishing house. We sat down in confer- 
ence with his managing editor and hashed over John’s 
book. “It’s good” said the publisher. “But too long,” 
said the editor. “Seems to break into two parts.” “Then 
why not publish it as two books?” said I. “With some 
editing to round it out, it should make two independent 
books.” “Too short, in that case, to make money in a 
hard-bound edition,” said the editor. “Then why not 
put it out as two stiffly-bound paperback books and reach a wider public?” I put in. “Might 
work,” said the publisher. Before I left, we were all feeling cheerfully expansive about the 
whole thing, and I later could wire the surprised author that he would soon be receiving two 
royalty checks periodically on the one manuscript. 

I noticed the publisher’s fine collection of hobby books. Before long, we were discussing 
his urgent need for more good books of this type. Back in my office an hour later, I sent my 
messenger down with Mr. Weber’s manuscript on woodworking, on the bare chance it might 
fill the bill. The following day, the publisher called to express his enthusiasm, but we have 
since received a counter-offer from a newer house, so that Alan Weber is now in the happy 
spot of being wanted on the lists of two good publishers. 

Was there an element of luck in these particular sales? Of course. But the luck was liberally 
aided by Alan’s and John’s seeking of professional advice. 

The moral of this “success story” should be clear. 

If you have an interesting book, story or article, send it to me for my appraisal. You will 
find me prompt in answering you and honest in my dealings. My rates are reasonable, too: 
$1.00 per 1000 words ($5.00 minimum per manuscript) and $15.00 for books. These are not 
mere reading fees, but include all costs of agenting, whenever I find a manuscript potentially 
salable. When I sell your writing, I take the standard 10% agent’s commission. There are no 
fees after your first sale through my agency, and no fees for professionals who have good 
recent sales. 

I will be glad to see your short stories, articles, radio or TV scripts, as well as books of 
almost every conceivable type: novels, general non-fiction books such as biography, personal 
experience, adventure, mystery, travel, juvenile, humor, religious or inspirational, western, how- 
to-do-it, technical and specialty books. I do my best to get you the highest rates and royalties, 
and I submit your manuscripts only to non-subsidy publishers. 

Why not write me today, and send me some of your work? Please give me some background 
on yourself, your ambitions and desired markets. Also, let me know where you have submitted 
your work previously, so as to prevent duplication. I will write you promptly and answer any 
questions you have about the handling of your work. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 


130 EAST 37TH STREET 





NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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CROSSWORDS— 


the way they’re made 


Methods and markets for crossword puzzles 


By Nicki Folwell 


HAD BEEN solving crossword puzzles 

for years when it occurred to me that 
there might be pleasure and profit in mak- 
ing them up myself and selling them. The 
New York Herald Tribune had been my 
steady puzzle ground all this time, and so 
I felt familiar enough with the types of 
words and definitions for this paper to try 
my hand there first. 

In July 1938, I sold my first puzzle to the 
Tribune, and after a few more sales there, 
looked around for more worlds to conquer, 
and sent out to other magazines. 

My first sales brought me extra pin 
money, and today I support myself, my five- 
year-old son, and two cats. Crossword 
puzzles have also paid in full for two old 
cars and one new one, and are paying off 
the mortgage on our house. What’s more, 
I am doing something I enjoy. 

The average 13x13 puzzle takes me 
about an hour and pays anywhere from 
$3.00-$10.00, depending on the market. 

Crossword puzzle markets vary consider- 
ably in their requirements as far as difficulty 
is concerned—the method of definition, and 
the familiarity of words in our common, 
everyday language. Vulgar words are gen- 
erally taboo. Slang and colloquialisms are 
permissible, but it is best to avoid trite and 
hackneyed words or far-fetched ones like 
“nenuphar” (water-lily to you). 
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Keeping in mind that we won’t use all the 
words in the dictionary, and that we’ll try 
and keep the puzzlers interested in what 
they are doing, we can now start construc- 
ting a puzzle. 


The Diagram Comes First 


Never mind about words now—the dia- 
gram comes first. You can’t even think 
about words until you have a diagram, for 
how would you know how many letters each 
word should contain? A diagram needs to 
be symmetrical, and there must be no un- 
keyed letters—i.e., every letter must be part 
of a defined word. 

Study diagrams which have been used. 
The very best thing to do is to start off with 
a diagram in one of the magazines you 
purchase, and work on that. You will find 
the same designs used over and over by 
different puzzle constructors since only the 
words are copyrighted. So you can even go 
ahead and “Steal” your first few designs 
from a published puzzle, to get you in the 
groove. Later you will probably make up 
your own, when you have the feel of what 
number of squares allow for a good selec- 
tion of words. 

It is best to start off with a simple design 
containing a large number of black squares. 
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G Extra services, extra know-how. These make the differ- 

Xo, ence between one publisher’s subsidy program and an- 

other’s; these make the difference between the success or 

failure of your book. At Comet Press Books, authors pay 

lower subsidies, receive 40% royalties plus all these extras. Each book is individ- 

ually planned, imaginatively designed and expertly produced. Then our sales- 
minded promotion staff takes over with . . . 


REVIEWS In addition to having each book we publish reviewed in leading 
newspapers, we send out press releases, feature stories, items to syndicates and 
columnists. The public is constantly aware of your book! 


BOOK STORES Our promotion staff treats each book individually, de- 
cides on the market to which it best appeals, and arouses that market's interest 
with pre-publication and post-publication follow-up, bookstore displays and 
posters, autograph parties and interviews. Our attractive catalog appears in Pub- 
lisher’s Trade List Annual and we advertise in the Retail Bookseller. 


RADIO & TV _ Our authors appear on both national and local programs 
that have a great influence on book buyers, such as the Elsie Flower Show over 
KGDMA, the CBS affiliate in California. 


LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS are an excellent sales medium. Special 
promotional material is sent to them; ads are placed in the Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, and special exhibits of our titles are arranged in many libraries. 


ADVERTISING Our consumer ads which run in the N. Y. Times, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, Saturday Review, etc. are designed with imagination and mer- 
chandising skill. The thousands of orders we re- 
ceive attest to their appeal and sales power. 
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Simple 13 x 13 


For the beginning, select a diagram which 
does not contain more than 3 or 4 letter 
words in the corners—the longer the corner 
words, the harder your task, and through- 
out, for the beginning, stick to diagrams 
with short words. 


When you have selected one in a book 
that looks like what you are after, you get 
yourself into a quiet corner—with a table, 
pencil, dictionary, some good erasable bond 
(or you can use the tearsheet from the book 
if itll hold up under the strain of your 
eraser), and start to make up words— 
(worry about the definitions later) that will 
fit into the white squares—conscientiously 
avoiding looking at the definitions already 
set down for this particular puzzle. 


Your second ingredient, patience, will be 
most useful in these first attempts, for you 
are bound to have to do a lot of erasing, 
and end up with some white squares that 
won’t make up a word, no matter how hard 
you try. If you’ve played Scrabble, you’ll 
be somewhat prepared for the frustration in 
store—but remember, that in Scrabble you 
never have all the letters in the alphabet to 
work with and here you do. Moreover, oth- 
ers have done this, so you know you can too. 


The Most Popular Size 
The most popular size for crossword 
puzzles is 13x13—next comes 15x 15. 
Some childrens’ puzzles are constructed in 
size 11x 11, and generally puzzles range all 
the way up to 23x23. I have sometimes 
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been assigned 48x48 squares. I usually took 
the assignment but I shy away from any- 
thing that large if I can avoid it. 

Since 13x 13 is the most popular size I 
suggest you start with that. Usually it is best 
to begin in the upper left-hand corner, 
working down and across—choosing not the 
extreme corner with its short 3 or 4-letter 
words, but rather the longer words—say, 
the third letter down, or the 4th row across. 
If the puzzle contains some very long words 
in the center (and we were going to avoid 
these for the first few tries)—it is best to 
start off in the center. The longer words are 
usually the hardest, and as you progress 
from the lefthand corner down to the center, 
and lower left, it is always best to figure out 
your long spaces first. 

Naturally, you would not use the same 
word twice in one puzzle, but it is also not 
permissible to use two forms of the same 
word, even though you might define them 
differently. For example, are and is are two 
forms of the same word, and you could, 
therefore, only use one. Other examples are 
lone and alone, sale and sell. 


The Definitions 

After you have filled out a number of 
diagrams, and find yourself catching the 
hang, you can start on the definitions. These 
don’t pose too much of a problem in the 
easy puzzles, but require a real knack when 
it comes to more challenging puzzles. If you 
look through the various magazines, you 
will find that the definitions vary a great 
deal in subtlety. Definitions are important 
in stimulating your audiences interest. If 
they are too obvious, your puzzler will lose 
interest, if too obscure, the same thing will 
happen. They need to be just slightly mis- 
leading—at least for part of the puzzle— 
so that your puzzler is indeed puzzled. 

Here is one of the simplest and most 
straightforward types of definition—from 
Easy Crosswords: 

HAT 1. Head covering 
Here’s a more subtle one from Crossword 
Puzzles for Experts 
RISERS 1. Such as go up 
(Continued on page 69) 
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DON'TENVY THIS AUTHOR...Emulate him! 


Instead of merely wishing for success, William A. Larson reached out for it! 
Now he’s a published author . . . talked about, admired, publicized from coast- 
to-coast . . . thanks to the wonderful publishing plan of Pageant Press. (WRITE 
FOR OUR FREE BOOK.) 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
Born on a farm near Dwight, North Dakota, William A. 
Larson received his B.S. in Education from the Mayville, 
North Dakota State Teachers College in 1927, the same 
year he started playing Bridge. After five years as a high 
school principal, a year and a half as editor of a news- 
paper in Walhalla, North Dakota, and six years in farm 
real estate work at Dickinson and Grafton, North Dakota, 
he joined the Socony-Vaccum Oil Company. 
Humorous, satirical, philosophical, “The Bridge Life of 
the American Male” is written with a typically male ap- 
proach. It gives convincing reasons why men should play 
Bridge, tells them how to play good Bridge, how to avoid 
ruffling their partners in the process, and how to cope with 
the dictatorial “Old Biddies” to whom the male ego is 
something less than sacred. What’s more, the author tells 
his struggling male cohorts how they can actually enjoy 
the game! . 
This is William A. Larson’s first book. He gets 40% royalty 
($1.20 per book). 
William A. Larson, author of “The Bridge Life Seeooccccccccocccccovccccoocesooeece 





ican Male.” ' : 

Capea Prest—33.0 3 Send Us Your Manuscript. We will read it $ 
4 carefully and report within one week regarding : 

® possibilities and cost. No obligation. ® 
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THIS FREE BOOK OPENED HIS EYES 
William A. Larson thought it impossible to become a full- 
fledged published author in a few short months. Then he 
read our free book. Today he’s well on the road to “Who's 
Who,” a celebrity in his community, a bright new star in 
the literary world. 

Wouldn’t you like to emulate William A. Larson's success? 
If you have written a book—on any subject—don’t let it 
get side-tracked. Fashion your own success! Send for our 
free book—learn how you can publish your book without 
heartbreaking rejection slips, without agonizing waiting for 
recognition! 

WHLLIAM A. LARSON Our free book has saved and bolstered the aspirations of 
over 500 authors. It will inspire you, guide you, help to 
establish the importance of your work. Get that free book 
today. Better still, send us your manuscript. 


The colorful jacket of “The Bridge Life of the Seth Richards, Publisher 
American Male,” designed by Dave Lyons. Pat Marlowe, Eder 


PAG FANT PRESS INC. Dept. W3 130 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. ‘ 
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At Press Time—Who’'s Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 








Book Publishers 


The Bethany Press, 2640 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 
3, Mo. Darrell K. Wolfe, Director. As part of its 
program of expanding its publishing activities, 
this division of the Christian Board of Publica- 
tions is seeking good religious novels. Does not 
want first person treatment and will not publish 
any poetry, hymns. Drawings, photos, and supple- 
mentary material purchased only with book mss. 
Prefer that book mss. arrive with one or two 
chapters and a comprehensive outline before en- 
tire work submitted. Mss. should be typed double- 
spaced, 33 picas to the line and 50 lines to the 


page. . . . Pay based on standard 10% royalty 
of retail price. . . . Initial report mailed within 
30 days. 


Coleman Publications, 711 East 243 St., New 
York 70, N. Y. Gregory S. Coleman, Editor. . . . 
This publisher specializes in “Do-It-Yourself,” 
“Fixit,” or “How-To” mss. running from 15,000 
to 25,000 words. The subject should have mass 
appeal to either sex or both and presented in 
“extremely simple language understandable to 
laymen unfamiliar with the particular subject.” 
Interested writers should examine a copy of 
Telefixit or Autofixit, available at local book- 
stores. (If unavailable, write to Gregory Cole- 
man for a sample copy.) . . . Standard royalty 
rate or outright purchase of mss. depending on 
the nature of the mss. . . . Considerable expan- 
sion underway this year makes this a strong 
market. 


College Publishing Co., 306 So. Beach, 
Daytona Beach, Fla., is looking for textbooks by 
college professors. . . . “Books of Distinction” 
series open to fiction and non-fiction by Southern 
writers in particular. ... A straight 10% roy- 
alty offered. 


Johns Hopkins Press, Homewood, Baltimore 
18, Md. . . . Considers non-fiction, including 
both scholarly books and serious books of more 
popular interest. . . . Pays royalty based on sales 
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once annually. ... Reports in one to three 


months. 


Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge Rd., 
Homewood, Ill. . . . Only full-length college 
textbooks for recognized courses in the business 
administration, economics, and industrial engi- 
neering and management curricula are considered 
here. Authorship for the most part limited to 
qualified teachers cf these subjects in the colleges. 
. . . Royalty payment and requires about a 
month to report on submission. 


Jewish Publication Society of America, 222 N. 
15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. . . . Interested in 
mss. between 60,000 and 100,000 words on the 
following: Novels on Jewish life, especially in the 
United States; interpretive and scholarly works 
on the Bible; descriptive and theological discus- 
sions of Judaism; works of Jewish history, social, 
literary, economic, and political; biographies of 
Jewish personalities; juveniles dealing with Jew- 
ish subjects for all ages. . . . Pays 10% royalty. 
. . . Sometimes requires as long as six months to 


report. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. ... Seeks best class of novels 
and non-fiction books of history, biography, popu- 
lar science, regional, music, conservation... . 
Royalty contracts. . . . Reports two weeks to a 


month. 


Universal Books, 134 N.E. 4th St., Miami 32, 
Fla. Paul M. Hart, Editor. . . . Publishes only 
non-fiction of 35 to 50,000 words appealing to a 
nation-wide audienee. Suggests biographies, his- 
tories, and general subjects—all must be authen- 
tic. . . . Pays royalty and reports in about six 
weeks. 


General Magazines (Second Class) 


Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New Yerk 
17, N. Y. Freeman H. Hubbard, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy, $3.50 a year. . . . Needs 
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9000-word well-written lead features with or 
without pix on almost any phase of railroading in 
U. S. or Canada, past or present. Oldtime stuff 
should have modern angle. No wrecks, abandon- 
ments, nor travelogs. Preferred formula is tech- 
nical facts plus lively anecdotes. . . . Also wants 
1000-1500-word humorous articles and first 
person true tales. . . . Don’t send fillers, jokes, 
cartoons or poems. . . . Query first, stating qual- 
ifications for writing proposed piece. All queries 
answered within 24 hours of arrival. . . . Pays 
5c a word for lead features and $5 for each pix. 


V.F.W. Magazine, Broadway at 34th St., 
Kansas City 11, Mo. Barney Yanofsky, Editor. 
Distributed monthly to V. F. W. members and 10c 
a copy to non-members, $1.00 a year. . . .Offers 
a limited market for war experience factual 
stories, with treatment dramatized to stimulate 
reader attention—approximately1500-1800 words. 
. . . Photographs that help establish authenticity 
of story acceptable. . . . Writers urged to query 
editor before submitting. . . . Pays good rates on 
acceptance. . . . Reports in 10 days. 


Yankee, Dublin, N. H. Robb Sagendorph, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $2.00 a year... . 
Fiction for this regional publication should be 
cast with plot and background in New England 
and run 1000-2000 words. . . . Article material 
should pertain to region; also current “think” 
. . Reports in a 


pieces. . . . Buys photos. . 
week . . . . Pays 2c to 10c a word on publica- 
tion. 


House Organs 


Heintz Steelprest News, Front & Olney Ave., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. J. T. D’Agostino, Editor. 
Issued monthly to employes. . . . Uses company 
news (steel fabrications), outside stories with 
direct company tie-ins, public service features, 
women’s fashions, food, science shorts, and indus- 


trial and home safety. . . . Buys pertinent photos 
for $3 to $5. . . . No set rate for copy; pays on 
acceptance. . . . Immediate reports on submis- 


sions. 


Leica Photography, E. Leitz, Inc., 468 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Kenneth Poli, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued quarterly free to Leica 
Camera owners; otherwise, 25c a copy, $1.00 a 
year. . . . Will buy illustrated articles on use of 
Leica camera, lenses, and accessories; techniques 
and basic 35 mm. practices; “profiles” of dis- 
tinguished or interesting Leica users; one-pagers 
on how Leica solved a specific photo problem 
better than other types of camera; case histories 
of institutional, educational, commercial, indus- 
trial, advertising, etc., use of Leica. ... Also 
uses top quality b/w photos taken with Leica 
cameras and lenses—subject matter open but no 
nudes. (Releases required from recognizable per- 





PLOTS! 
IDEAS! 
DETAIL! 


Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer’s Prayer - Beginner, Professional! 


A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole 
story in capsule form—plot, characteri- 
zation, background, dialogue. It’s yours, 
exclusively, written especially for you— 
no two She “Briefs” are the same 
—each is 1000 words or more—an 
invaluable tool that does all the mechani- 
cal work for you, lets you write crea- 
tively! Short story, book length, radio, 
television, movie—you name it, SHER- 
WOOD “BRIEFS” IT! 


It’s never too late to start—and the time 
to start is NOW, if you want to cash in 
on the largest, most lucrative market in 
publishing history—so—do it now—full 
information will reach you return mail. 
Write for details. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place Pomona, Calif. 





WHY PAY MORE? 


Reasonable Rate of 45¢ per M Words — 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HELEN BAKER 
50 Fairmount Avenue Hampsteed, Maryland 





SELL YOUR FILLERS 


To the Reader’s Digest, Coronet, and Better Homes and 
Gardens—just as our students are doing every week. 
Our course specializes in humorous and factual filler 
writing. Free details. 

THE FILLER SCHOO 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 











YOUR STORY DESERVES THE BEST 
This “different” service ... tells you what to 
do... shows you how to do it .. . does it for 
you by rewriting parts of your story. 

The cost is $5 for a story under 8000 words. 
No waiting: work received today is read today 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


WRITING RECORDS FOULED UP? 


Keep up-to-the-minute records of manuscripts, mar- 
kets, market analysis and E .—— notes in the 
‘ ERSO CORD. 


new WRITER NAL 
Complete ORs... 22s $1.00 








SP 
in A Loose Leaf 
Send Check or Money Order to 


JAMES H. BEATTY 
660 Nightingale Dr. Miaml Springs, Florida | 
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No ghosting or revision, but 
complete agency representa- 
tion for the arrived and arriv- 


ing author. 
Write first 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 








PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Electromatic snap vine Bond Paper 
one years experience 
Corrections in spelling, punctuation, grammar 
ADDITIONAL SERVICE 
Accurate, skilled STENOGRAPHIC service 
Dictate your thoughts over the telephone or in person 
JEANNE FEINGOLD 
767 Carroll St., Brooklyn, ¥. Y., Phone: UL 7-5719 or JU 6-5429 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors of 
ne i agazines., used by thousands of successful writers. 


Let the PLOT GENIE furnish you with countless dramatic plots 
for the serps 4 types now in de jemand. Write what the editors 
want. Ge YOUR share of the editors’ checks. Send today 


for free « near ptive Nterature 
J. ©. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


Short and Booklength Monaseripts 
25c per finished page on th scripts ; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon Wee. 
Postage please. 
CLARA M. GRANT 
1339 Cedar St., EXbreok 63787, Santa Monice, Cal. 








WRITER'S SERVICE 


Prompt service—Market suggestions 
Collecting rejection slips? CRITICISM at $1 
per 1,000 words tells you the truth about your 
story; how to fix it. Special attention to plot 
and characterization. 

Got a gem in the rough? Then you need 
REWRITING. Your script polish edited, 
put in professional shape. $1.50 per 1,000 words 
includes typing. 

TYPING SERVICE, 60c per 1,000 words—with 
editing, 75c. The best bond. 


ROBERT A. WISE 


Post Office Box 338 Sierra Madre, Calif. 











sons in photos.) A limited number of color trans- 
parencies for 4-color cover also bought. Pays $15 
for one-time use of b/w and $25 for outright 
purchase of negative; $25 and $50 respectively 
on color. ... Pays $35 per page for one-time 
use of copy and illustrations, All payment on 
acceptance and reports take up to a month. 


The Lufkin Line, Lufkin Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co., P. O. Box 58, Lufkin, Tex. Virginia 
R. Allen, Editor. Published bi-monthly as an 
external organ to the trade. . .. Buys travel 
articles, illustrated with glossy photos, up to 1200 
words, . . . Pays one cent a word; $2 per photo. 

. Reports in about two weeks. 


The YWCA Magazine, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Alice H. Lewis, Editor. 
Issued nine times a year; 35c a copy, $2.50 a 
year. . . . Only articles used in this publication 
going to Y.W.C.A. personnel must be general 
women’s interest material relating to the 
Y.W.C.A. program. ... Pays $25 per page 
and reports in three weeks. 


Craft and Hobby Magazines 


Money-Making Ideas Magazine, Franklin Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc.101 Albemarle Ave. East, Roa- 
noke 13, Va. . Interested in true stories of 
persons engaged in profitable hobbies, 300-500 
words or more setting forth principal points of 
interest about person and hobby. Articles should 
be accompanied by 8x 10 glossy prints showing 
hobbyist in some phase of pursuing hobby. . 
Pays 3c a word on acceptance. 


Popular Electronics, 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Norman Eisenberg, Assoc. Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year. Very 
much interested in receiving articles on the 
human interest, dramatic, and even sensational 
aspects of electronics along such lines as “world’s 
first electronic cocktail mixer,” or “radar nabs 
bank thieves,” or “electrons aid medical re- 
search,” etc. Tell generally how the thing works 
and emphasize its importance to people. Word 
length should not exceed 850. Include photos 
and drawings—the more spectacular the better 
(a good photo may often sell the story). ‘ 
Pays up to 5c a word and $5 per photo on 
acceptance. 


Television Magazines 


TV Guide, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 1, 
Pa. Merrill Panitt, Managing Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy, $5.00 a year. ... Uses 
articles, 500-1000 words, and photos on television 


WRITERS — CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


91°06, bank analyst, one Sib Author, 15 
39 OCEAN STREET 


; thoroug! tearbeting-techniqne analysis, $3.00. M 
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“Radio Story Editor” (T.V.) Y. A ae classes. Detailed report on your story, 


fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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only with emphasis on well-known personalities 
and shows. . . . Rates vary with material. 


TV Radio Mirror, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Ann Higginbotham, Editor, Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year... 
Uses articles on personalities who have a daily 
or weekly radio or television show, written by 
people familiar with this field. . . . Query re- 
garding rates. . . . Reports in ten days to two 
weeks, 


TV Star Parade, 295 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Diana Lurvey, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy, $3.00 a year. Articles on leading TV 
personalities are used, Query to obtain asignment. 
. . . Payment varies prior to publication. 


Trade & Professional Journals 


Aero Digest, 511 Eleventh St., N.W., Washington 
4, D. C. William Beller, Managing Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 50c a copy, $3.00 a year... . 
Only publishes factual material for the aeronau- 
tical engineer. Nature of material requires tech- 
nically trained and experienced authors. Editor 
advises writers to query first “for rates, length, 
and encouragement. ... Pays on publication 
and reports in two weeks. 


Aluminum, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 


Sales, Inc., 1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 
Don Fabun, Editor. Issued monthly for industrial 
distributors. . . . Buys short human interest 
articles, preferably with photos, on subjects not 
previously covered in larger magazines. Pets, wild 
animals, children, hobbies, unusual occupations 
are all aceptable. Material should be aimed at 
non-business interests of males in the 35-50 group, 
most of whom are in management positions in 
basic and secondary metal industry. . . . Single 
editorial reproduction rights only are purchased. 
Articles may have appeared in other publications 
previously, providing they do not overlap in 
circulation with this publication. Material is 
returned to author for resale, without restriction, 
after publication. ... Pays $50 for one-time 
use, text and photos together; or $15 for single 
photos only—on acceptance. ... Reports in 
about a month. 


The Explosives Engineer, Delaware Trust 
Bldg., Wilmington 99, Del. J. I. Horty, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 30c a copy, $1.50 a year. 
. . . Wants to see articles, 1000-5000 words, on 
safe and efficient use of industrial explosives in 
mines, quarries, and on construction jobs; illus- 
trated with 8 x 10 glossy prints of unposed scenes 
with full caption material. ... Pays 3c-5e a 
word on acceptance. . . . Reports no later than 
ten days. 








| 


YOUR Book Needs a Publisher 
TALLANT HOUSE 


Books issued on royalty and author subsidy basis. 
We will merit your confidence with 


CONSTRUCTIVE EDITORIAL SERVICE 


By Editors in Close Contact with Booksellers’ Demands and Other Sales Potentials. 


EYE-CATCHING DESIGN 


Planned for Quick Sales Appeal, Cloth Bound or 


Paper Back. 


NATIONWIDE PUBLICITY 


In Leading Literary and Book Trade Periodicals or Direct 


Mail to Selected Groups. — 


SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT TODAY FOR OUR PROMPT 
APPRAISAL OF ITS POSSIBILITIES AND OUR BEST OFFER 


P.O. Box 1646 Offices-Plant: 1930 Oakdale Houston |, Texas 
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Can you IMPROVE YOUR 
WRITING by improving 


your ENGLISH? 


ou 
ng a ™ a Career 
Institute in <atege. 

tive and experi- 
enced writers of all ages use 
our new home method to 
learn or review g idio- 
matic and formal grammar, 
to improve their sentence 
structure, to develop a fluent 
writing style, to increase 
their vocabularies, to learn 
Se writing techniques mood 
by experts. But the stud: 
penetionl Le em pays o fi 
all phases creative writ- 
ing,” says Bolander, ‘“‘be- 
cause language is a tool of 
thought as well as a tool of 


in plot structures, and 
characterizations will be- 
come. The improvement of 
your English—including your 
thinking—can lead to amaz- 
ing writing success. 

Write today wit free a. 
page booklet. UR_EN 
ISH AND Your CAREER, 
It explains the importance of 
= lish in creative thinking 

grotectens’ . watiog. It 

shows Poy 
INSTIT TE. COURSE iN 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH can 
be you achieve your spe- 

goals quickly in your 

opave time at home. Address 
a card or letter to 
Bolander, Dept. E-392, Ca- 





<apgeneies. 

to a reer Institute, 25 East Jack- 
nd how to ar- son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
The booklet will be mailed 
to you promptly. 


it words a 
range them to express your 
ideas, the better your writ- 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c 
per finished page, plus postage. 
PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 











WRITER'S PAPER KIT 


500 sheets bond paper, second sheets, 
100 large Kraft envelopes and smaller 
manila return envelopes, carbon paper, 
folders, paper clips—at a bargain price 


of $6.20. 
Order from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


CONFESSION STORY COURSES 


Supervised and Self-Study courses in 
Confession Story writing. Original con- 
fession plots sold for $5.00 each. Other 
services. Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for complete information. 


DANIEL KEENAN 


P. O. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 
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Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 400 
N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. John J. Metz, 
Editor. Issued Sept.-June monthly; $3.00 per 10 
issues. Published for teachers of shop subjects, 
this magazine requires articles showing a working 
knowledge of this profession and covering such 
subjects as methods of teaching, shop manage- 
ment, history of industrial arts and vocational 
education, supervision, shop safety, discipline, 
woodwork, electricity, metalwork, machine-shop 
practice, sheet-metal work, mechanical drafting, 
architectural drafting, English and mathematics 
for students of industrial arts and vocational edu- 
cation. . . . Query regarding lengths and rates. 


Junior Arts & Activities, 542 N. Dearborn 
Pkwy., Chicago, Ill. Dr. F. Louis Hoover, Editor. 
Issued monthly, Sept.-June; 50c a copy, $5.00 a 
year. . . . Designed to be of assistance to class- 
room and art teachers at the public school level, 
this publication wants articles dealing with any 
phase of teaching art to children from the kinder- 
garten through senior high school levels. Use 
word length necessary to put idea across... . 
Photographs and _ illustrations from children’s 
work which tie in with article about such activ- 
ity should be sent with caption information. . 
Rates vary depending on length and educational 
value. . . . Payment on publication. Address mss. 
to Mr. Hoover, Junior Arts and Activities, Illinois 
State Normal Univ., Normal, Il. 


Knitted Outerwear Times, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Charles Reichman, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 25c a copy, $10 a year. . . . Uses 
fashion news on wholesale or retail level of 
sweaters, swim suits, all types of knitted apparel, 
etc., for both sexes, all age groups. Also publishes 
news of knitwear and swimwear manufacturing 
personnel changes; semi-technical articles on ma- 
chinery, dyeing processes, finishing techniques, 
etc. for these products only. ... Pays 65c a 
column after publication and $3 for usable 
photos. . . . Requires a week to report. 


Pulpit Digest, 159 Northern Blvd., Great Neck, 
N. Y. Ralph C. Raughly, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy, $4.00 a year. ... This 
journal for Protestant ministers publishes ser- 
mons for special days and of a general nature 
and articles of interest and helpfulness to active 
ministers. Lengths for both articles and sermons 
should run about six double-spaced typewritten 
pages. . . . Pays $15 on publication and reports 
in about two weeks. 


Women’s Magazines (First Class) 


Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton P1., Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. Web Jones, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $3.25 a year. . . . Here’s 
a market for bright, sparkling romance-type fic- 
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tion with good reader identification and appeal 
to the homemaker audience of this magazine. 
Occasionally can use a story featuring children 
with the mother and family strongly in evidence. 
The editor will only consider bright, happy 
stories which will give a lift to the homemaker. 
There can be conflict but the solutions must- be 
bright and interesting. Best length is 2000 words, 
but some longer lengths can be used. Will not 
consider other types of stories such as crime, 
Westerns, fantasy, detective, or problem type. 

. Article requirements include how-to-do-its 
from 200 to 2000 words covering these main 
subjects: homemaking, child care, simplified 
gardening, home maintenance, party ideas, 
beauty, health, grooming, exercises, family proj- 
ects, hints, food tips, table decorations and in- 
spirational. . . . Buys photos only if usable with 
story or article. .. . Reports within a week. 

. Pays 3c to 5c a word on acceptance. 


Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Mabel Hill Souvaine, Editor, Issued 
monthly, 7c a copy. . . . Uses fiction between 
2500 and 4500 words on the human interest side, 
avoiding the too slick and sophisticated type. 

. Wants human interest and humorous 
articles, 1800-2000 words; fillers from one column 
up but preferably one column; 1000-word shorts. 
No verse or quizzes wanted. . . . Reports up to 
a month. . . . No set rates so query. 


In the Margin 


In sending book mss. or mail to William Sloane 


‘ Associates, Inc., be sure to use their current 


address: 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
. . . East-West Photographic Agency, c/o PIO 
HQ, FEC, APO 500, Postmaster, San Francisco, 
Calif., is marketing single photos and picture 
stories to Japanese publications. May be able to 
sell stories about people, showing how they live 
—whether in America or elsewhere—also amus- 
ing features on animals, science, etc. Only inter- 
ested in Japanese rights and payment is standard 
60% in U. S. dollars. . . . New Mexico Sports- 
man has been pleased to receive mss. but reports 
that publication is in no position to offer pay- 
ment for the present. Hunting, fishing, camping, 
hiking and conservation articles, 1000-1800 
words, are being sought by Editor Ray Hogan 
without the aid of an editorial budget... . 
American writers with expert knowledge or access 
to experts in the fields of high-fidelity, tape re- 
cording and reproduction matters are needed by 
Recording & Fidelity Publishing Company, 13 
Mortimer Crescent, London, N.W. 6, England. 
This company is also launching a new monthly 
to cover modern Jazz, modern music, and Latin- 
American music. Writers familiar with these 
fields are asked to contact the company quickly if 
they wish to be appointed correspondents for 
New York, West Coast, and Mid-West. 





CONFESSION WRITERS: 


Is It Worth 10% . to have an agent who handles 
pa +E exclusively, “with a Teoutation er submitting 

stories. 
Ldad eee Sent oeteee, from idea through fin- 

s s s 
. » + to increase 1 pitola Is it hb ? 
quat do =. ‘ula? ELLINC ESSIONAIRES: 
and a : $1-per-1000- 


Wonks eritislees too watll Aret aie. 
CON FESSION y CLINIC 
Suite 1004, 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Neat, is, deventatic. service. Approved editor’s style on 16-Ib. 
or paper. —_ ke fing, last mar pune 
2 ae 7 orrect' A 
tuation, etc. All work ~- 4 = — to me 

40c per thousand words, PLUS POSTAGE. itin: 
typing complete $1.00 per thousand words. (New E o-. 
typewriter) 


AGNES CAMPBELL 
868 South Pearl, Suite #2 Denver 9, Colorado 








EXPERIENCE Guarantees Success 
service is backed by twenty-five experience 
in guiding writers and critics to success. success can 
be urs. You can cash in gee Hy writing ability 
TODAY with our expert advice. Write today for details 
of our collaborative revision. Better yet, send us your 
scripts for prompt appraisal and report. 
Short-shorts (under 2000 words) $1 
Short stories to 10,000 words $2.00 
Novelettes +4 30,000 words $5.00 
Novels $10.00 
SPECIAL: All your “short-shorts a ~~ — 
ysis in one group: $10 plus return eri 
accurate tips on creating selling stories. FREE 
ay on son writes short-shorts on all ‘specials. 


ft of 


individual. 


‘MANUSCRIPT ANALYSIS BUREAU 
BOX 783 BLUE ASH, OHIO 
(Studios RR 1, Box 90-K, Sharonville, Ohio) 











EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heldeman's New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 
No long Fong Hd pooteestonss ot agen — Pan gg <> ma 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples, 150 markets 


also month of help te 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
St yoy courses and help available. Return this ad and 


iy ¢. SLOAN, Publisher's s Agent 


P. ©. Box 1008, je, California 











Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet 

Biting her nails away; 

She hadn’t learned why editors spurned 
Her stories that sounded so gay. 


She came to us with energy-plus, 

We taught her how to write; 

Our personal touch helped out so much 
Her future now looks bright. 


Write for free brochure . 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PROFESSIONAL WRITING, INC. 
2D, ALAMEDA, NEW MEXICO 
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By Leo Shull 


HE Broapway season is pretty dismal 
this year. As of January there are 28 
shows of which one third are rubbish. 

Everyone who loves the theatre must be 
desperate by now, waiting for some daring, 
imagination and drama to come sailing up. 

The barrenness has led the critics, a 
pretty barren bunch themselves, to loud 
and frequent outcries. They’re using words 
like “deplorable,” and are anxiously scout- 
ing far afield into the hinterlands, Off- 
Broadway and even television for some 
hopeful portents. 

In fact, shows which they have hailed 
are dropping off the boards like drunks, 
while shows which they dismissed are going 
into their second and third years of per- 
formance. 

As for George Jean Nathan, he threw in 
the sponge and got married. After 70 years 
of bachelorhood and 7000 monographs on 
the evils of marriage. 

While the critics are gritting their false 
teeth and the producers are stealing money 
from each other via poker, no one even 
mutters anymore: “Lets try some new 
writers.” 


There are*only three new writers repre- 
sented among these 28 shows. 

Since every theatre is dark in the after- 
noon, wouldn’t it be sensible for these 
theatres to permit new authors to get try- 
outs? There are plenty of idle actors, 
directors and technicians. Why cannot the 
American National Theatre and Academy 
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which just received a grant of five million 
dollars from the Government, do some- 
thing about this? 

* % & 


In case you wonder how our shining new 
author, Truman Capote fares with his latest 
try at theatre, “The House of Flowers,” we 
wish to report that he is as empty on the 
stage as he is on paper. His story of two 
rival brothel keepers is dull and hackneyed. 
Fortunately for the ensemble, the sets, cos- 
tumes and acting are superb. 

Mr. Gian Carlo-Menotti writes some 
pretty fancy drivel too. There are now 
glossaries being circulated to explain what 
the people are saying in his ““The Saint of 
Bleecker Street.” It reminds us of a Fitz- 
patrick travelogue being run backwards, 
including the music track. 

* * * 


Only seven new musicals arrived this 
season. Five of them are doing well. 

Indications point to the smallest produc- 
tion schedule Broadway has ever seen. 

Burlesk is doing fine, however. It has to 
play across the river, in New Jersey, but it is 
thriving. Burlesk is outlawed in New York. 
Producers and agents say that the greatest 
comedians are still coming from this spawn- 
ing area. 


Markets 


Paul Mann, a director and actor, who 
also operates an acting school, wants to 
produce a Broadway play. Send your scripts 
to him at 1129 Sixth Ave. NYC. 

Brett Warren, a director, who also ope- 
rates an acting school, and produces shows 
which he tours around the outskirts of New 
York, is looking for an original play to pro- 
duce on Broddway, 155 W. 46th St., NYC. 

Harold Clurman, a very successful direc- 
tor and producer, who writes drama re- 
views and teaches classes in acting, is read- 
ing scripts for Broadway production. 50 
Central Park West. NYC. 


Martin Gabel, a producer, director and 
actor just wound up an acting engagement 
in his own production, “Reclining Figure.” 
He wants to produce a play once more. 
119 West 57th St. NYC. 
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Herbert Hirschman (He works for-a 
TV producing organization namely, “Good- 
son-Todman,” at 41 E. 57th) and Eugene 
Burr (he is ‘script reader for a TV pro- 
ducing company, Dancer, Fitzgerald & Sam- 
ple, at 347 Madison Ave.), are interested in 
producing a Broadway show. 

Bill Ross, a director and stage manager 
has joined Perry Brook to produce Broad- 
way shows. Hotel Shelton, 49th and Lex- 
ington. 

George Boruff is a new producer and he 
has a millionaire backer, Robert L. Stevens, 
associated with him. They are interested in 
producing this season. 

Robert Alexander Productions, 230 W. 
41st, NYC. This is actually Steve Cochrane, 
the film actor. He has set up this NY com- 
pany to produce a Broadway show. 

Donna Davis, 101 W. 55th. She was 
formerly with J. J. Leventhal who produced 
many shows on what was called the “Sub- 
way Circuit” meaning the nearby boroughs 
of N.Y. 


Carl Fisher and Marc Daniels, 630 Fifth 
Ave. Carl is company manager for George 
Abbott, and Marc Daniels is the television 
director who first worked on the TV film, 
“T Love Lucy.” 

I. B. Joselow, 720 Fifth Ave., NYC. He 
is a theatrical attorney and investor in 
Broadway shows. He did one recently and 
wants to do another. 

John Gerstad, 58 W. 57th, NYC. He is 
the director of the “Seven Year Itch” and 
has formed a partnership with Ted Ritter 
to do Broadway shows. Ritter is a motion 
picture executive. 
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BALCH LITERARY AGENCY, Nyack, N.Y., Box 16 














. MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
on minor corrections. 50¢ per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Linwood St. 





Dayton 5, Ohio 
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Box 308 Fort Worth 5, Texas 
“ELLEN BROWN 
SONGWRITERS 
We set music to words and record leted songs with 


— Reco: cut for bands, 
ements, songs for sale. 
f lyrics by experienced com- 


piano and vocalist agram 
vocalists, orators. Ba: 
$1 | fee on examination 0 
poser and arranger. 

eneral Music ro Recording Studio 


W. J. COLLINS, Director 
86 Euclid Avenue Ridgefield Park, N. J. 











Box 57275 Flint Station 





EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 


The kind of aid and advice every writer longs for .. . 
to offer; be it coaching, revision, ghostwriting. 


For Consultation Appointments, Phone RE 1-6780 


Learn about your prospects through my Talent Quiz.................$ .50 
See whet famous writers.are and .do 
in my book MODERN WRITERS..................... eae rcs ee 


Write for my brochure to: 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 


that’s what | have 


PLUS MARKETING 


Los Angeles 57, California 
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By Frank A. Dickson 
April Article Possibilities 


1. “MY FAVORITE PRANKS.” In- 
terview professional or amateur clowns of 
your section or state about stunts that never 
fail to provoke gales of laughter. The 
amount of practice clowns devote to an act. 
Old pranks that still remain tops; revising 
comedy acts of yesteryear in connection 
with current events. What is the clowns’ 
favorite audience—children, men, or wom- 
en? Slant: Every day is April Fool’s Day. 


2. USUAL AND UNUSUAL EXPERI- 
ENCES OF LOCAL HEARSE DRIVERS. 
Longest trips and the most unforgettable 
ones; mishaps that proved to be quite em- 
barrassing; funerals during downpours of 
rain. Why the drivers like their jobs. Are 
any of them superstitious? 


3. THE LAST DAY OF NOTORI- 
OUS LAW-BREAKERS. Anniversary an- 
gle: Jesse James was killed by Robert Ford 
on this day in 1882. Fatal mistakes com- 
mitted by bandits; their last words; fate ef 
their killers. Any rewards given? Graves 
of the criminals and their care today. 


4, THE UPS AND DOWNS OF 
TRAFFIC SIGNS IN YOUR CITY. 
Various kinds of signs used by the police 
department; how signs are damaged or even 
stolen; colors that are most effective. The 
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worst traffic sins of local motorists, in the 
opinion of traffic experts. 


5. THE HIGHEST BUILDING IN 
YOUR STATE. Remarkable features about 
the structure; the average number of visitors 
it attracts weekly; the matter of washing 
windows. Any suicides from the top? 


6. LOCAL MINISTERS WHO ARE 
RED-HAIRED. Slant: How the deeds of 
the clergymen debunk the theory that red 
hair denotes a fiery temper. Kidding about 
red hair. Is the nickname of “Red” ap- 
plied much to the pastors? 


@7. NATIONALITY ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN THE CAPITAL OF YOUR 
STATE. Slant: How the clubs enable the 
members to indulge in the customs of their 
old countries. The largest groups and their 
principal activities. Natives of foreign lands 
who have realized considerable wealth—a 
rags-to-riches saga; their donations to char- 


ity. 


8. THE AGES OF FAMOUS EX- 
PLORERS WHEN THEY MADE 
GREAT DISCOVERIES. Feature the fact 
that Ponce de Leon, the Spanish explorer, 
landed in Florida on April 8, 1513, and 
claimed the territory for Spain. Romantic 
interests of the explorers; financial rewards 
from their discoveries. 


9. THE DEAN OF GUARDS AT 
THE STATE PENITENTIARY IN 
YOUR STATE. Has he prevented any 
prison escapes? How to get along with 
prisoners, even tough ones, according to 
the veteran guard. Slant: How he extends 
a helping hand to prisoners, even after they 
gain their release. 


10. HOBBIES OF LOCAL GARBAGE 
COLLECTORS! Are music and painting 
among the hobbies? Do any of the truck 
drivers take a fling at their love of singing 
while making the rounds? Ambitions of 
the drivers. 


11. A WOMAN OF YOUR STATE 
WHO IS A WIDELY-KNOWN DIREC- 
TOR OF PAGEANTS. The most elabo- 
rate pageants she has produced; pageants 
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presented during centennial celebrations; 
checking and double checking historical 
material. Is the director an actress herself? 


12. A LOCAL POLICEMAN WITH 
AN EXTREMELY LARGE NUMBER 
OF CHILDREN: Slant: How an officer 
is the best friend of children, particularly 
his own. The parents’ theories concerning 
raising a family; the mother’s task in pre- 
paring ample meals; favorite foods of the 
kids. How many of the sons wish to follow 
in Dad’s footsteps? 


18. THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
OPTOMETRY ASSOCIATION IN 
YOUR STATE. Activities of the members 
and the main objectives for the next year 
or two; latest advances in the profession; 
oldest members of the association. 


14, BUILDINGS IN WHICH ASSAS- 
SINATIONS HAVE OCCURRED, AS 
FORD’S THEATRE IN WASHINGTON, 
D.C.. WHERE ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
WAS SHOT BY JOHN WILKES 
BOOTH ON APRIL 14, 1865. Eye-witness 
accounts of the occasions; souvenir seekers 
down the years; how the assassins died. 
Assassination plots that met with failure. 


15. A CHILD OF YOUR COUNTY 
WHO IS A STONE COLLECTOR. Nu- 
merous facts about geology that he, or she, 
has learned since he took up the hobby. 
The most unusual stones; those from the 
longest distances; the stories behind the 
most interesting stones. 


16. A DENOMINATIONAL COL- 
LEGE IN YOUR STATE THAT HAS 
PRODUCED MANY MISSIONARIES. 
Outstanding accomplishments of the mis- 
sionaries; narrow escapes from death; the 
most effective methods used to convert 
natives. Visits of the missionaries to the 
college in the past several years. 


17, CHIMNEY MISHAPS. Injuries 
from such mishaps during storms. See brick 
masons, Past and present styles in chim- 
neys; the highest chimneys of industries in 
your city and county; checking chimneys 
for safety. 





WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
IN CHICAGO 
April 28-30 


Workshops in popular short story, novel, 
non-fiction, television script writing, 
and juvenile writing. 

Also prize contests. 

For details write to 


IRV. LEIBERMAN, Director 


1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Hegin at the bosinning and end up selling The mos: 
.omprehensive course its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens 

Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
iS appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not 2 
‘tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included) Write for free particulars 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


+ © Box 104 Lacevville, Pennsvivanir 








HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed 
Reasonable rates 
ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
Phone: Topaz 9-8285 

















SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Saturday Evening Post, This Week, and McCall’s 
—just as our students have done in the past year. We 
have courses in articles and fiction writing. 


Write for details to: 


THE ARTICLE SCHOOL #710 
1555 Luxor Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio 








DERRY SHORT STORY 
WRITING COURSE 


ata aw yy course — twenty-four weekly lessons — per- 

mstruction—my help with everything you write. 
aXiMUM HELP for beginning writers at MINI MUN 
COST. Write for particulars terms. 


WILL C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue E 
eee 


ast Lynn, Mass. 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


24 = years’ rience helping writers in publication, 
screen and T' fields. FREAK DETAILS 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Caillf. 
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18. WIVES OF LOCAL ALDERMEN 
NEED WE SAY MORE? AS FLOWER LOVERS. The largest gar- 


A client writes “You are the first agent who ever ° : . 
did anything constructive for me. All others went dens and the variety of flowers; favorite 


off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of flowers of the subjects. Is flower-growing 
which were practical.” (Name upon request.) a money-making venture for any of the 


NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS ; ‘ ° . 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO, PLAYS read | wives? Tips about flower cultivation. Slant: 


by Broadway producers. How the women use many of the flowers 


ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- ° ‘ 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, for the spreading of cheer among the sick. 


caneneneen Ge Tr inh och a) 120. THE FIRST BATTLES .OF 
plays $15.00. Manuscripts typed. 20¢ per page. WARS AND HEROES OF THEM. An- 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER niversary angle: The American Revolution 


on Lo apg y. | opened with battles at Lexington and Con- 


cord on this day in 1775. April 12, in 1861, 


| WRITE FOR MEN marked the beginning of the War between 


Fiction and Non-fiction—That’s my specialty. More ; 
hen Ripa nantes OF gy | ig ee ile a the States, with the bombardment of Fort 








hit a jackpot. _. as ge leis Maat Sumter, while the Spanish-American War 

Ill give it a frank but friendly appraisal for $2.00. got underway on April 21, 1898. 

If longer, better query first. And don’t forget the return 

— JACKSON KING 20. AN INSIGHT INTO THE GOV- 
ro Serre Mode. Colfersic | ERNOR’S MANSION OF YOUR 








SONG WRITERS STATE. Features about the interior; re- 


ling outstanding ciel cmenian Bee Gat 2 cals, for modeling carried out by the First Families; 





eek, (4) of my how ot are ed be the Said: | gifts from famous persons; details regarding 
VICTOR! Seeing is, believing. Be convinced NOW! | the construction of the dwelling. 
Long-established service. 
RAY HIBBELER r 
6808 N. Oleander Ave., C13 Chicago 31, lil. 21, CHILDREN WHO HAVE 





EARNED ACCLAIM FOR THEIR ACT- 
ING ABILITY IN LITTLE THEATER 
PRODUCTIONS IN YOUR SECTION 
OR STATE. The training they have re- 
ceived; roles that rank as their favorites; 
aspirations of the kids. Their school ac- 
tivities. 








5 
; A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE , 
For Authors 


Complete book and booklet poriession and distri- 
bution assistance. Send for free folder. 


; THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
: 
4 


) 313 West Pech Street ~ eared ~~ York 1, N.Y. 
es Ww 
Ban eer mot en gl Mtg tds Peed 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 22. DESCENDANTS OF THE 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and tue oaly one | FOUNDERS OF YOUR CITY. Do any 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 4 : fe > 
cont of si writing ability, it is possible to care the to low of them reside in the city? Relics of the 
cost of six mon instruction My e ° ° 

founders; trials and tribulations of the 


e of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. pioneers; the founders’ foremost adventures; 











SVEN ILE "MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
WILL C. DERRY 4 q ; 
40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. | the price of land in the settlers’ time. 


WIN PRIZES! 23. THE CHAMPION LIFE SAVER 
CONTEST MAGAZINE. the leading contest, hobby IN YOUR SECTION. The lifeguard of 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
iists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- lakes, = at a state park, who has saved the 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges most lives. How to rescue a person from 
and experts, 50c a copy. £450 a veor ° e e eae 
drowning. The swimming ability of the 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. lifeguard; his longest swims; medals he has 


~ | won for his water prowess. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 24.-A VISIT TO A SPORTING 


Toons tie sara b mage Bas p= ayy lena GOODS FACTORY. Steps in the manu- 























per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. facture; kinds of materials employed; 
EVA GOCKEL changes in the items within recent years. 
3909 DeTenty St. St. Louls 10, Mo. Officials of the plant who have been promi- 
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nent athletes. Slant: The hard toil behind 
the goods that enable sports lovers to enjoy 
themselves. 


25. A STATISTICAL EXPERT OF 
YOUR STATE. His latest findings as a 
statistician ; statistics about your state. Slant: 
How to make statistics interesting to the 
average person, as explained by the sub- 
ject. Methods of gathering statistics. 


26. THE OFFICIAL BIRD OF 
YOUR STATE. This and that fact about 
the bird; how the bird was chosen in the 
state; leading kinds of birds within the 
borders of the state. The activities of Au- 
dubon clubs. Inject the fact that the birth 
of John James Audubon, the celebrated 
ornithologist and artist, occurred on April 
26, 1785. 


27. NEWSPAPER FILES IN THE 
LIBRARY OF THE HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY OF YOUR STATE. The oldest 
issues and the top news stories in them; 
leading citizens as revealed by items in the 
papers; well-known editors of the news- 
papers and their editorial views; contro- 
versies that raged in the columns of some of 
the publications. 


28. COPS’ BADGES. Complete infor- 
mation about badges — their appearance, 
manufacture, and the number of them used 
in the city and the county. Are many 
badges lost? 


29. VISITS OF SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN TO AN ART MUSEUM IN 
YOUR STATE. Slant: The visits as a 
stimulation of interest in art among the 
boys and girls, who often pay visits as a 
part of the school program. Paintings that 
attracted the most interest among the young 
visitors. 


30. THE OLDEST MECHANIC AT 
THE LOCAL AIRPORT IN POINT OF 
SERVICE. Slant: How an aviator’s life 
depends upon the skill and conscientious 
nature of the méclianic in overhauling 
planes. Is the mechanic a veteran flier? 
Aviation tragedies he has witnessed; his 
predictions about flying within the next 
quarter century. 





HELP! 


THAT'S WHAT WE GIVE NEW AUTHORS! 
THIS IS HOW WE DO IT! YOUR BOOK GETS: 


e Crack EDITING by men who know the 
buying public. 

e Pinpoint PROMOTION THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY. 

e Complete PUBLICITY IN YOUR OWN 
AREA. 


e REVIEWS in key periodicals. 
e LOWEST SUBSIDY on first edition—all 
subsequent printings at our own expense. 


We are looking for good novels, poetry, non- 
fiction, juveniles, drama. Send your manu- 
script WITHOUT DELAY for prompt and 
frank evaluation to: 


Mr. Barrincton, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 


for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 
NATALIS NEWELL 








2964 Aviation, W. Miami 33, Florida 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (an subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—we'll send you 
information on how te convert your poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send S0c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 














ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 

Write for FREE copy of “Article Writing 
for Beginners." 

L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 











AUTHORS ‘ 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (et 73rd St.) New York 21 
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By Pat Fulford 


ow OLD do you have to be and how 
much training is needed to become a 
professional cartoonist? That usually de- 
pends on how serious you are about a 
career in this highly competitive field. 
Johnny Hart, nineteen, and one of the 
youngest cartoonists in the business, gave 
himself six months to make the grade. Be- 
fore submitting to a single magazine, he 
copied every top cartoonist’s work until he 
was good enough to substitute for any of 
them. When he got to the point where he 
could draw Ted Key’s “Hazel” blindfolded 
and could make an exact duplicate of Mort 
Walker’s “Beetle Bailey” he decided it was 
time to try his stuff in the magazines. 

His first efforts were a combination of 
the characters whose drawings he had 
copied. You couldn’t tell from Johnny 
Hart’s roughs whether you were looking at 
Jack Markow or John Gallagher. Out of 
this hodge podge his own style finally 
emerged and the result was five straight 
sales to The Post. 

Beginners who plan to be professionals 
can do the same. But there is no short cut, 
and talent, however undeveloped, must be 
trained by study and back breaking effort. 
Ability to switch gags can be learned, and a 
good living made. But those who are 


blessed with an original gag sense like Clyde 
Lamb or Vahn Shirvanian and Syverson, 
will reach the top in spite of bad drawing, 
lack of formal art training or the editor’s 
sales resistance. 


Drawing improves with each cartoon— 
it can be brought up to professional stand- 
ards—with time and study. The only in- 
dication a beginner can have that he is 
ready for publication is when an editor pays 
money for his work. If no one buys—he’s 
not ready, and that’s all there is to it. 
I often heard young cartoonists say, “I 
never read the magazines, but I’ve read 
every book on cartooning that’s ever been 
published.” It’s better to read every mag- 
azine that publishes cartoons, and not one 
single book on “how to be a cartoonist.” 
That way an artist can learn to draw by 
copying the top people in the field and at 
the same time develop his gag sense. 

Before a beginner gives up a good paying 
job, he should at least equal half his salary 
in cartoon sales. Peace of mind is impor- 
tant in freelancing—it’s hard to be funny 
when the wolf is howling at the door. 
Some older people also, who are retired, 
have become successful cartoonists and gag- 
men. More often gagmen, because it’s a 
little hard to learn to draw if you’ve never 
tried before. The experiences of a lifetime 
and freedom from the nine to five routine 
are ideal conditions to start writing gags. 
There’s a place in the cartooning field for 
both the future Johnny Harts of nineteen 
and the retired office worker with a sense 
of the good gag. 


For those who want some good helps on 
gagging, here are a few which will start 
them in right. 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar which lists 
subjects several months ahead in line with 
the magazines needs. 500 Cliches Captions, 
all gaglines which have been used before. 
Try switching these as a start. How To 
Create 1000 Gags a Year; that title shows 
that the average cartoonist must come up 
with twenty gag ideas a week. It tells how 
to switch and how to originate gaglines. 
All of these books may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Cartoon Consultants, 170 Broadway, 
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N. Y. 38, N. Y. They are $2.00 each, and 
a very good money’s worth. For informa- 
tion, market tips, gagwriter’s and cartoon- 
ists needs, the Cartoon News, 123-35 82nd 
Rd., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. is an up to 
date and interesting magazine for both 
professionals and beginners. It is $6 a year 
and is edited by Don Ulsh. 


Late Cartoon News 


Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. The news here is that 
Ralph Stein is no longer buying cartoons 
for Argosy, and so far there is nobody 
specific to replace him. Address batches to 
“Cartoon Editor” for the present. Now 
wanted are male slant, adventure, some 
girly and sport gags, with payment from 
$50 to $85 for single panels and $150 for 
spreads. 


Adventure (same address) uses very 
much the same kind of cartoons but at a 
much lower price—$15. The inked rough 
is bought here wherever possible, and gags 
are looked at by Sari Buchner, non-fiction 
editor. 

Six magazines at Popular which have 
never used cartoons before will try them 
out. They are Peggy Graves’ six romance, 
western and detective books, and Mrs. 
Graves will do the selecting. She wants boy- 
meets-girl, general, and some crime gags. 
Payment will start at $7.50 on acceptance 
and the inked rough okayed. As this is an 
experiment, it depends on reader reaction 
whether or not cartoons will be used in 
these six books in future issues. If they are 
liked, the price may be upped. 

Guns, 542 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 
Ill. This is a brand new magazine devoted 
to one subject—guns. Editor Ben Burns has 
decided to try out cartoons and will pay 
$10. Retail store backgrounds featuring 
guns, hunting expeditions, anything to do 
with guns will go here. | 

Highlights For Children, Honesdale, Pa. 
Garry Myers, editor says this monthly is 
issued all through the year except June and 
August, and that he would like to see some 
cartoons suitable for young children. He 
will buy the inked rough and pay $10 on 
acceptance. 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow. Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. be best seller paene gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling ga complete analysis of cartoon 
humor. Fully illustrat $2.00 
Cartoon Consultants Calendar for garwriters and cartoonists 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months im advance enable you tc 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales 
Spiral-bound. illustrated. $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready 
made captions with explanations of how to convert = into 
effective sales-producing gags. $2.00 
Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSIILTANTS 27° "estveyt3%,2% © 








Suite 205-0 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt Neat Accurate Typing 
Bond Paper One Carbon 
Minor Corrections 
50c per thousand words 
CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 





We Are Always Buying 


Girls - CARTOONS - General 
FILLERS ¢ JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Fast Action — Prompt epee 


HUMORAMA, | 
655 MADISON AVENUE aw YORK 21, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and accurately typed by an experienced typist 
—60 cents per thousand words; minor corrections—Poetry 
| cent per line; Book lengths—50 cents per thousand 


words. 
B. J. BURROWS 
12 Yantecaw Ave. 





Bloomfield, N. J. 











‘How’ MAKE MONEY with: 


Simple CARTOONS. 


who likes to draw 


A book everyone 
should have. It is free; no FREE 
| BOOK 










obligation. Simply address 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
* Dept. 822 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


SELF-PUBLICATION AT LOWEST COST 


A complete author’s service, especially de- 
signed for limited purses. Any subject, poetry 
or prose, any length. Query first, please. 


NONPAREIL PRESS 





Syracuse, Indiana 





Bilotus c- INSTRUCTIONS = CARTOONS — SPECIAL 

ARs HT E — MARKET TIPS— 

GAG WRITERS MARKE ISTS — NOTHING ts Be 

HAs pe IN THE HISTORY OF THE CARTOON 

AND JUST $6.00 A YEAR. $4.00 SIX MONTHS 

noes rom the heart of the magazine ishing in- 
dustry. am Aw h $ copies $1. 

NEW YORK ya yay NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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TIM EO GRAPHING 


eeeeeee 





SDRAWINGS AT SMALL wee eeeee 
®PROMPT SHIPMENT-- ADOITIONAL 
24 HOUR SERVICE ..$450 
ON REQUEST 
























> if PES ‘up TO 

US YOUR ORDER fopay | 150 MILES-OTHER 

®ASK ABOUT OUR NEW | AREAS,ADD 10% 

OFFSET DEPARTMENT 
OFFSET PRINTING, 

OVYinoustaies | our rarest 
@, ,!347 SO. CLOVERDALE ADDITION 
LOS ANGELES I9°CALIF | 





EXPERT TYPIST 


Accurate—Neat—Prompt 
20 Ib. Bond 
One free carbon. Minor corrections and mailed flat. 
50c per 100 words. 


MILDRED HAMILTON 
Route 2 Hotchkiss, Colo. 








us examine one or more of 

i Set poems for suitability as 
song material. Send poems on any 
subject. We will analyze them 


FREE and send you interestin information on how to 
transform your best poems into songs. No obligation, 


of course. 
CROWN MUSIC CO. 
1474-D Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 








JUVENILE AUTHORS! 


Let a SELLING writer help you WRITE and SELL. 
My work appears in all children’s magazines. Send $1.00 
for detailed criticism of a story. My name and further 
information on request. 


JUVENILE SPECIALIST 
Write Box G.I. Writer's Digest 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING SERVICE 


Momsecsiote a ogg Minor corrections in spelling. 
punctuation, grammar. All work proofread and mailed = 
oe — Ae with one car! plus extra first and 
ge 5 words short lengths; 50c per 
ote ‘ai <q postage. ous ad 
dressed. R. a — one cent a Une. 


mn UTH E. HERMAN 
1541 Elvin Avenue Winter Park, Florida 








WRITERS: 


Can you take it? Sometimes hurts. If you 
— honest, ye ~~ <A Ld ane with the neces- 
aes ow, send us 4 4, ote be y. \--4 can be sold, 


we'll 
One dollar por per M; five dollars dg 
AMITY SCRIPT CLINIC 
(Marion Silk, Director) 
6. P. O. Box 590 Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


ou why. Rates: 











WHAT ARE YOU 





Nation’s Business, Wash. D. C. This 
magazine is out of business as far as car- 
toons are concerned, much to the regret of 
cartoonists who have been. receiving $100 
down through the years. This may be a 
temporary situation as the magazine has 
always bought gags, but meantime, hold 
back batches. 


Railroad Model Craftsman, Ramsey, New 
Jersey. Editor Harold Carstens says that 
only a few cartoons are now used and he 
is constantly overstocked. It’s a pay on 
publication market and the rates are low. 
The few used must be on scale model rail- 
roads. 


Ford Publications, Dearborn, Mich. Over- 
stocked here too, for many months to come. 
No batches wanted for any of their maga- 
zines until further notice. Payment is $50 
for car gags, single panel, and more for 
spreads, when they are again in the market. 


Collier’s, 640 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Jerome K. Beatty, Jr., editor, likes cartoons 
drawn square, rather than vertical or hor- 
izontal. Now working on vacation stuff— 
beach, baseball, travel. $75 is the base rate 
here and only professional work is con- 
sidered. Definitely no place for anyone 
who has not sold the majors before. 


Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St. N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
Editor Bob Curran has so much trouble ex- 
plaining about overlays he has decided to 
leave that job to the art department. Here- 
after cartoonists should send in finished art 
in line with a few good blacks for balance 
and the art department will worry about 
color overlays. Also still working on summer | 
stuff for another few weeks. $30 for single 
panels, $50 for spreads, on acceptance. 


Crestwood Pub. Co., 1790 Broadway, 
N. Y. 19, N. Y. Sam Bierman has raised 
rates slightly to $10 flat. He is interested 
in army gags especially at this time. Army 
Laughs, Dolls & Gags, Broadway Laughs 
and Army Fun, are his books and he uses 
quite a few cartoons in all of them. Accépt- 


DOING WRONG? 





Ln ag, te brilliantly yet never sell because of some easily corrected fault. A former editor and free lance 
terel cm beip you se T am helping some 20 etaent in my Los Angeles area workshops. $1 per 1000 


ay Senta ‘Monica Bivd. ROSE KING Beverly Hills, Callforala 

















= ance within a week here. Inked roughs are 
sot | See alo bought by Mi. Bierman, and vA008.000 
cea pee nig patie one and IN PRIZES WON! 
two-liners, with payment arrangement. 
aie Th geet cour ae SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
old Hunting & Fishing, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. This magazine recently com- BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE PAST YEAR 
oR bined with Outdoorsman, has suspended 97000 ten & 
a publication. Anyone with batches at this $98.660 from aie a 
| he office should send for them now. $20,000 ("Place the Face") 
on Hunting Adventure and Men in Action, $5,000 from Rinso 
low. 655 Madison Ave., N. Y. 21, N. Y., both 7 Howalles Vasstions 
ail new quarterlies edited by Noah Sarlat will pe —e 
use cartoons. Same price is paid here as at Sandia ~ote wr 
other Martin Goodman books, about $15, 9 $1,000 Prizes 
ver- . 
' on acceptance. Male slant adventure, sport, 
me. etc. On acceptance payment. You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
ga- statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
$50 Magna Pub. Co., 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
ae 17, N. Y. Red Kirby says that he buys for | "SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
cet. | his four books, Nifty, Pack O’ Fun, Zip and | LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
¥ . Wham about every two months. Starting contests now on. NO OBLIGATION! 
1 March, the first ten days he will be lookin 
ons H Sa aicbh tena Sb Wee iniacigy tn Tne, SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
= suitable for printing from the rough, and Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
a will pay $10 on fast acceptance. Locals Piledciphic 7, Pe. 
ate 





ARE YOU WASTING YOUR TIME? 


If you are anxious to become a consistently selling writer in good markets, STOP AND 
TAKE STOCK! Are you wasting valuable time and effort in writing stories, which won’t 
Y sell? Stories are bought only if they are good, and you will become successful only if you 
master the tricks of the trade. 

- If your stories persist in bouncing back to you; if you can’t find the blind spots which 

to keep you from selling your stories, you need the skilled and sympathetic guidance of a critic 

e- who has helped many hitherto unpublished writers become successful professionals. 

rt For more than eighteen years I have been helping ambitious men and women, and the 
results have been very gratifying. Writers, with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their 

ce manuscripts to leading magazines and book publishers. And some have had their stories 





ut j and books screened. is success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit 
r 7 each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 
) | If you believe in yourself and are sincere in your desire to break into print, let me hear 
le from you. I'll send you my FREE pamphlet, and if I take you to my limited group you'll 
become a selling writer or my work with you won’t cost you a penny! 

DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
d A Training Frogram ‘ 

eee aaj ich bts tenateadion’ Thuae tnedinntl ee 
y mind, just a8 4 limb may be developed by exercise. "A few shore weeks, of honest, dally work as outlined ia 

Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your jungingsion and enthusiasm. You will discover un 

S aupeee Ser tery ganterial. ‘our writing will be vivid alive, and—most important to you—your man pts 
S “The finest piece of writing instruction I” in years,” says the author of a dozen published books. 
5s xr a Fe ee as oe ae 
4 hundreds of users of this go oy sound and tested trai 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 











MALIBU GEORGE KELTON CALIFORNIA 
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22ND WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


in the Rocky Mountains 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


JULY 25— AUGUST 12, 1955 


Outstanding staff. Write Don Saunders, Director. 








YOUNG WRITERS 


If you need help with your stories, don’t waste time. 
Get started. Let an experienced teacher give you honest, 
constructive advice—how to make them salable. ason- 
able rates. Plots available. 
‘**A WAY OF WRITING—TO SUCCESS,” $1.00 
(limited no.) 
Write for full particulars 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Saiem 6, N. C. 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 


Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W, 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


60c per thousand words 
Includes 
corrections in spelling & grammar 


IRENE NELSON 
1819 West 6th Street Racine, Wisconsin 








Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 


your powers of self-expression. 












Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 

learn, without charge, how you 

may try this wonderful new 

THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 


Fill in the coupon below and 
F REE method. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 














keep this market pretty well supplied, so 
those mailing in should send when buying 
is active rather than at other times. Only 
girly gags are used in these books, and the 
girls must be well drawn. 


Man’s Life, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, 
N. Y. Don Phares says that he uses a few 
male slant gags but no cheesecake at ten 
dollars on acceptance, but for the time 
being he is overstocked. Hold batches here 
for at least a month or two. 


TV Girls @ Gags, 1140 Broadway, N. Y. 
1, N.Y. This new monthly is all cartoons, 
using fifty to sixty an issue. Irving Kramer 
says he wants “eye-opening” gags featuring 
pretty girls, sexy looking, in nightclub and 
TV backgrounds. Payment is good for a 
girly market, from $20 to $40 on accept- 
ance. Inked roughs bought wherever pos- 
sible. Send through the mail, or call for an 
appointment. At the same address, Bold 
buys male slant, “funny gags” some on gen- 
eral subjects and a few multi-panel car- 
toons. Same price—acceptance pay. Gags 
for Bold also go to Mr. Kramer. 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Not too many cartoons used, but the 
price for professional work is good, $100 
flat to all. Family subjects predominate 
here, good drawing and smart gags a must. 
Batches may be addressed to editor Kirk 
Fox. Acceptance payment. 


Successful Farming, another Meredith 
Pub. Co. top magazine, also uses cartoons, 
at fifty dollars each. Farm and rural back- 
grounds, family type domestic situations 
only, are bought for this one. Acceptance 
payment here too. 


Town Journal, 1111 E Street, N.W., 
Washington 4, D.C. Associate Editor How- 
ard Lafay announces that Town Journal 
is increasing its rates for cartoons from $30 
to $40, effective January 1, 1955. Payment 
will be on acceptance as usual. Only 
roughs will be considered and they do not 


buy gags. 





Let me write the operas of a nation, and 
I care not who makes the soap. 


Glenwood Skeeles 
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Philly Markets, Part II 
(Continued from page 31) 


Most of the other magazines retain only 
the United States and Canadian serial 
(magazine and newspaper) rights, but Jack 
and jill retains those and the radio and 
television rights as well, using the latter in 
occasional scripts for promotion of the 
magazine. 

Although Jack and Jill is located in the 
bustling Penn Mutual building, diagonally 
across the street from the lofty facade of the 
Curtis Building, all Curtis mail goes through 
a central distribution center, so address 
manuscripts Jack and Jill, The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. 


Religious Publications 


Eternity is published by Dr. D. G. Barn- 
house, 1716 Spruce Street, Phila. 3, Penna. 
According to Russell Hitt, Executive Editor, 
this is an “Evangelical, conservative mag- 
azine with non-fiction articles of a devo- 


, tional nature.” 


Articles may be _ inspirational, bible 
studies, commentary on bible books or dis- 
cussions of current events with particular 
religious significance. Reports on missions 
in the world are also sometimes bought 
from outside sources. There was one in a 
recent issue on a mission in North Africa. 

$20 to $25 is paid for articles unless they 
are commissioned. Writers interested in this 
market may query editor Ralph Keiper. 

“About 5% of material bought for The 
Lutheran,” says the editor, Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff, “Is unsolicited.” This weekly, pub- 
lished by the United Lutheran Publications 
House at 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
7, Penna. is interested in personal experi- 
ence features of a Christian religious nature. 
They average 1500 words in length and Dr. 
Ruff will pay 2c a word for those of good 
quality, $6 to $7.50 for illustrations and 
photographs. Each issue is planned two 
weeks ahead; seasonal material six weeks 
ahead. 


Presbyterian Life, according to Associate 
Editor James Hoffman, is now the largest 
magazine of its kind in the world. Published 





He owns 

every other week, this magazine uses one 
children’s story in each issue. These may 
run up to 800 words and $18 will be paid 
for each. In the main, however, content is 
confined to articles on Presbyterian church 
activities. Certain issues are devoted to 
church news of a seasonal nature. Articles 
may start at 800 words, some are as long 
as 4000 words, but most average 2500 
words. 2c a word and up is the usual 
standard. 

Items on activities in churches of other 
denominations of the Protestant faith are 
used occasionally in the news columns. Pay 
for these is $10 for about 100 words. 

Writers for this market should “avoid the 
academic, intellectual style sometimes found 
in religious magazines.” Mr. Hoffman sug- 
gests, “We like the popular style in our 
articles, about like the Reader’s Digest.” 

Lawrence P. Fitzgerald is now the editor 
of *Teens one of the five magazines of the 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1701- 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, 
Penna, interested in buying fiction and ar- 
ticles for young people. Usual rates here 
are up to Ic a word. Query them with a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for ““Man- 
uscript Market” a leaflet describing their 
needs in detail. 





Correction 

Last month we gave the requirements 
for Official Detective Stories, 400 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia. Our listing said 
that “many of the stories are staff-written, 
from press releases.” Editor Harry Keller 
points out that this is incorrect. “None of 
my stories is written by members of my staff. 
None of them is written from press releases. 
They are written from actual contacts with 
actual investigators by men in the field.” 
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By Auriel Macfie 


NLY five years ago network chieftains 
O were literally begging radio news 
writers and newspapermen to try their hand 
at television—and were turned down cold. 


Radio writers—whose applications and 
resumes now fill a bulging file at the net- 
works—sneered at television and would 
have no part of it. 

Newspapermen who had comfortable, 
reasonably well paying jobs looked upon 
television as an unimportant newcomer 
which would never have the stature and 
future of radio. 


I learned this from Reuven Frank, for- 
mer Night City Editor of the Newark Eve- 
ning News, who is at present Managing 
Editor of “Background,” one of televisions 
most important news programs. 

Back in 1950 Frank shared the prevalent 
attitude when television was mentioned. 
He admits that if his baby son’s crying 
hadn’t made him want to get out of ear- 
shet, he probably wouldn’t have gone to 
New York for his initial interview. 

But today he’s glad he went. His inter- 
est in photography actually led him from 
newspaper reporting ‘to television reporting. 
“I was interested in working with film,” he 
told me. “And when I saw films of the 
events of the world being shown daily and 
realized I’d be in on that sort of thing, I 
capitulated. 

Today all my friends ask “How do you 
get into television?” I could have told 


them five years ago when television was 
hungry for talent. Today, it’s not as easy. 
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The most valuable experience you can 
get now (assuming you’re holding down a 
steady job as a newspaperman) is on the 
Picture Desk. (Don’t forget you'll be work- 
ing a great deal with film in television). 
Then, of course, you present your qualifica- 
tions via an application to a local Radio- 
TV station or a network. They'll want to 
see some samples of your writing, so save 
your best stories. Frank says a course in 
film editing will be most helpful, since a 
knowledge of film will be your biggest 
hurdle in getting and keeping the job. 


Before you tackle a network, try to get 
some news writing experience at a small 
station. The experience is looked upon very 
favorably when you try for a bigger berth.” 


Before being assigned to “Background,” 
Frank spent three years as a News Writer 
on “Camel News Caravan” and before that 
he was News Editor. Today, he is so geared 
to his job that he can answer the phone 
at 2 a.m. (a frequent occurence), tell a 
frantic film editor what portion of the 
commentary to cut so that it will run the 
same length of time as the film, and go 
right back to sleep again. 


A former economics major and graduate 
of the Columbia School of Journalism, he 
admits he has no interest in writing fiction 
but he has tried his hand at a number of 
non-fiction magazine pieces. 


“When I was at the Evening News I did 
a lot of free-lance writing,” Frank states, 
“but somehow I don’t feel the need any 
more. I’d conclude then that my job in 
television is infinitely more satisfying, at 
least to me, than my newspaper work.” 


Frank does everything on the program 
from creating the initial idea to writing the 
treatment (although any one of the foreign 
correspondents or others on the “Back- 
ground” staff may take over on this), to 
editing. 

How does he get his ideas? A recent 
program which dealt with the eighteen- 
year-old draft started with his wife’s cousin 
visiting his home. This young man had just 
graduated from the University of Illinois. 
He was twenty years old and 1-A. He had 
tried to get a job for a year, but the first 
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question he was inevitably asked was 
“what’s your draft status?” When he an- 
swered “1-A”, the result was always no 
job! 

Frank felt this subject would interest 
most people since the same thing was 
happening to boys all over the country. The 
idea was discussed at the regular Monday 
meeting with producer Ted Mills, com- 
mentator Joseph Harsch, News Editor John 
Lynch and other “Background” staffers. It 
was okeyed and a complete shooting script 
was prepared, edited, rewritten and edited 
again. The film was shot, underwent the 
same editing process and “Background” 
was on the air with another film close-up 
of a vital problem. 


Frank and the “Background” staff feel 
“you can do an informative piece of film 
work in the area of current fact, or news, 
by concentrating on individual people.” 
They also contend that each “Background” 
program is as dramatic, suspenseful and 
emotional as any piece of fiction. 


“After all,” the Managing Editor points 
out, “we're interviewing the people other 
producers hire actors to imitate. There’s as 
much—or more—drama in true-life events 
than in fiction any day.” 

Here are some notes Frank wrote to a 
new crew who was doing the Evacuation 
of the Suez Canal by the British, to sum- 
marize what he wanted in the script. 


The British Empire prepares to leave . . . 
get a Britisher who has been there a long 


time to tell you how he feels . . . the canal 
as commerce route to India... the moving 
activity . . . troops, equipment and wives 

. shots of the canal itself . . . views, talks 
with French officials . . . a nostalgic bit on 
a British military post . . . interview with 
Nassar... 


These were only some of the things 
Frank put down as leads for the people 
who were doing the job. 

To sum it up he said “this thing con- 
tains the seed of drama, so get it dramatic.” 

Sometimes it’s better to put off certain 
subjects. A recent consideration “Is there 
a good story on smog?” was relayed to the 
Los Angeles office. “Sure, there’s a good 





“| Could Write Better Shows Than 
A Lot of Them | see on TV!” 


Did YOU say that? Well, maybe you can! 
TV producers are searching for writers! 


Why not enroll for our simplified, part- 
time study course of training in 

writing? Endorsed by producers and ce- 
lebrities. Take all the time you want 
to complete. Full tuition, including na- 
tionally known texbook, “Writing for 
Television,’ 428 pages, profusely illus- 
trated, only $27.50 on low budget terms. 


ACT NOW! — FREE INFORMATION 
AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


7221 Clinton Street, Hollywood 36, Calif. 


(Note: We also have a full year's training for those 
desiring te make TV writing a career or obtain a 
staff position.) 

OMEN DL oe 
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PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Books, Novels, Theses (No Plays) 

Prompt, Reliable Service—Minor — 
One carbon, extra _ oe and last pages 

Se per 1000 words, bisimenn shares, Si 
Please Add Postage 


soemen H. BROOK 
1241 Suan Grae Dr., S.E. Atlanta, Georgia 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters — Established 1946 
Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 


Sample 25e—$2 per year 
1650WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 








GAMBLE A BUCK? 

That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 

stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 

OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 

drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 

1255 N. Gordon Sf. Hollywood 38, Calif. 








HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Expert rewrites on stories, novels, and all types 

of dramatic material. Send the Ghost—that's 

D. D.l—your problem script. No reading fee. 
DOROTHY DOYLE 

824 25th Street Santa Monica, Calif. 











TV SCRIPTS 


Story, Plot Adaptation — Sane 


Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with 
TV problem, script segmnatien,. typing service. Enclose 





return age. 
DORIS MILATZ 
16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigan 
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SONGWRITERS 


Opportunity to Have 
YOUR SONG RECORDED 
ON ROYALTY BASIS 


by successful RECORDING COMPANY 
with NATIONAL SALES, PROMOTION and 
DISTRIBUTION. Hollywood composers write 
the melodies. Manuscript lead sheets and pro- 
fessional recordings furnished. Full cooperation 
and intelligent guidance in the exploitation of 
your song. Send your song material today for 
FREE examination. Write: 


MUSIC MAKERS 
Dept. $6, Box 2507 Hollywood, California 














BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 








FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose. 

BOOK CONTEST—$2,000 IN AWARDS 
FICTION AND NON-FICTION—NO ENTRY FEES! 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS, 60¢ PER 1000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, 
GHOSTWRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES 
WRITER'S SERVICE, Dept. W.D. 

7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 








DO IT RIGHT!! 


Professional Manussrip? Form SELLS 

Your manuscript—expertly edited andt yped. This includes 
sentence structure, spelling and punctuation corrections. 
$1 per thousand words ($5 minimum). Special rates quoted 
on MS over 15,000 words. 

Our Service INCLUDES Evgicocianal Typing 

on Bond Paper with 1 Free Carbon. 
Inquire about our ‘aimecgraphing 1 rates for scripts. 
THE MIMEO SHO 

300 Ocean Ave. Tel. HYatt 4-1006 Laguna Beach, Calif. 








| WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 


to earn $1.00 to $200.00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
time income. The easiest way to write for profit. No 
Previous experience ov ability necessary. Write for free 
details. No obligation. 

WRITERS INSTITUTE 
400 Summer Road Colorado Springs, Cole. 











story in smog” was the reply, ““but it would 
be better to put it off till September when 
there’s really smog.” 

For non-fiction writers—for newspaper- 
men who are interested in visual reporting 
as well as verbal—TV news writing is an 
exciting and profitable medium. Union 
starting rates are about $670 a month. Head 
for a network job, a job as a stringer with 
your local station, or, if you can, submit 
a home city news feature to your local 
station. 


TV Writers in the News 


Maxwell Anderson is writing the book 
for a ninety-minute musical play for TV 
which will be a preview of a lengthier 
Broadway stage play to be presented next 
Fall. This is the first time that a major 
playwright has agreed to put a segment of 
his work on TV prior to the Broadway 
opening. Anderson’s presentation will be 
adapted from three novels by Mark Twain. 
The title is “Raft on the River” and it 
will be presented on “Hallmark Hall of 
Fame.” “Raft on the River” will contain five 
songs composed by the late Kurt Weill. At 
his death in 1950, he and Mr. Anderson were 
preparing a musical version of “Huckle- 
berry Finn.” Mr. Anderson will take the 
first act of this uncompleted play originally 
conceived for Broadway and make it into a 
television production. . . . Larry Menkin, 
veteran TV and radio writer-producer- 
director, has been named director of pro- 
grams for Guild Films Co. He will head 
the company’s expanded production activi- 
ties and develop a new series. His motion 
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During a period of one year from the time the subscriber first submits a 


Clinic’s subscription plan of manu- 
script analysis and criticism. 





2 
sept, 


the Clinic will read and evaluate for the subscriber up to 50,000 words of any type of 
manuscript material (regardless of the number of manuscripts making up 50,000 words), 


or, one novel regardless of length. 


The annual subscription fee of $25, 
payable with the first manuscript sub- 
mitted, entitles the subscriber to all of 
the services and facilities of the Clinic. 
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picture writing credits include “Possessed” 
and “Johnny Belinda” . . . Dick Lipscomb 
has rejoined Frank Wisbar Productions as 
research man and writer. 


Markets 

It’s becoming increasingly more appar- 
ent that if you intend to write seriously for 
television, you need an agent. More and 
more of the markets which buy from a 
number of free lance writers will no longer 
consider unsolicited manuscripts. Good 
markets—which really need material—are 
closed to you if you don’t contact them 
through an accredited agent. 

One new market which begs you not to 
mail your material to them direct is Frank 
Parker and Roy P. Steckler, c/o Armstrong 
& Harris, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
They will soon start production on a series 
of half-hour color films for television, using 
stories along simple, inspirational lines with 
dramatic impact. They are also interested 
in acquiring options on short stories and 
television originals. They’re not interested 





TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


It’s your choice. We offer instruction in 
TV technique and short story writing. 
Tell me which branch of creative writing 
interests you most and ask about my 
“pay as you go” plan. 


For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N.Y. 








POEMS— Urgently Needed To Set To Music! 
Write clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample poems. 
FREE evaluation. 

TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway (Dept. A) New York 19 








“SERVING THE SOUTHWEST" 


Prompt, Neat, Dependable. Spelling and Punctuation Cor- 
rec Work Accurately Proofread. Mailed Flat. Agoresed 
Editorial Style on 20-lb. Bond, 75¢ per 1000 words—10%® 
discount over 10,000 words. Carbon Free. Special Instruc- 
tions Invited. Excellent Ref Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


LaRENE PROWSE 
911 So. Weymouth San Pedro, California 
TErminal 3-9474 




















WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU? 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts ... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Novel- 
ets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 


STORY WRITING COURSE 
Instruction by professional writers by mail. 
Full details in 4-page folders and free 34-page 
sample lesson, on request. 





1509 Crossroads of the World 


GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LAYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 


BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays, Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows 
Cavalcade of America; Crossroads U.S.A,; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, 
Barbara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT .. . Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 


These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 
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CAN YOU BUILD A BETTER 
MOUSE TRAP? 
CAN YOU WRITE A BETTER 


JINGLE? 


io ae gee yor 
io buy, 

uic ct te re, bake, broil or he 

— —’s’” Frozen Sea Food. 














The writer a I this Ratio Commorcial Jingle was peid 
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ne new JING :G ib and B ER. ‘List el wells you 
ow-to-write-’em 


. Where-to-sell-’em. h money- 
back guarantee. 








THE DANLAN COMPANY POUND RIDGE, N. Y. 


1. Ve A Nr Rs 


4 DLLYWOOD T.V. STUDIOS are screaming 7 
for new material. Let our sample T.V. script show 
you how to write for this terrific new medium. Z 
$500.00 minimum paid fer acceptable scripts. 
T. V. PRODUCER'S GUILD 
Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 























“MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
Ib. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


Apt. 414 indianapolis, indiana 
ME 4-7027 


230 E. Ninth St. 








I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


po nage Wala hay ag millions of words 
of stories, articles hundreds of satisfied 
clients. I’ may be able to help you see your name in 
print sa mehe = on your saw material. Reasonable 
rates. fars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P..0. Box 57-D Fern Park, Fie. 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
osting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when teady. 
nena carbon — woe - $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 


IRMA A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 


m Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, dao Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


MUSIC SERVICE 


we E ncoese set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
nd -Pooms today. No obligation. Songs revised, 


a aSekt RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters © 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 





in detective, light comedy, farce or pure ad- 
venture material. Mssrs. Parker and Steck- 
ler will talk to your agent. 

Foreign Intrigue: This half-hour adven- 
ture series which is produced by 29-year old 
Sheldon Reynolds has been a top television 
entry for four years. Up until recently the 
lead character was a correspondent for a 
fictitious news service, who managed to in- 
volve himself in adventures in foreign capi- 
tals. Today, the leading character is Chris- 
topher Storm, owner of a Casablanca-type 
cafe in Vienna. Drama, adventure, spy 
stories are still used. The stories are set in 
Europe. Alden Schimmer is script editor 
and may be addressed c/o Foreign Intrigue, 
William Morris Agency, 1740 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Consult your newspaper 
listings or television guide magazines to find 
out what time the program is seen in your 
city. 

Ford Theatre: This market can be sold 
via an agent only. They want both comedy 
and dramatic scripts but no violence, sus- 
pense or surprise-ending “gimmick” stories. 
Aired Thursday, 10:00 to 10:30 p.m. EST, 
“Ford Theatre” wants scripts with charac- 
ter stories for one or two stars, in which the 
development grows from character and 
character-conflict. Maurice Levy is the script 
editor in New York City and your agent 
can contact him at Screen Gems, 233 W. 
49th Street, New York City. Harry Freed 
buys scripts for Screen Gems on the West 
Coast and his address is 1302 North Gower 
Street, Hollywood, California. 

Cary-Hill, Inc., 4028 Broadway, Room 6, 
Kansas City, Mo., are interested in buying 
15-minute and 30-minute dramatic tele- 
vision scripts. They want these suitable for 
adult family audiences, but no mystery or 
fantasy, unless something very light and 
humorous. They will pay $25 minimum 
with royalties if show is produced other 
than locally. Release forms may be obtained 
from Alan D. Morgan at the above address, 
and no scripts will be read without a release 
form. 


FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consi etc. Our sa 
Send MSS TO TODAY. ey, OBLIGATION. 
30 Church Street 


commission 10%, Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if required. 
WRITER'S ciRCLE Desk 4/24 
(Bst. 1918) 


New York 7, N. ¥. 
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Crosswords 
(Continued from page 44) 


Draw might be defined in an easier puzzle 
as “To Pull Up”—in a more subtle one 
as “delineate.” 


How To Submit Them 


There are some general rules for submit- 
ting crossword puzzles which it is necessary 
to observe. The diagram should be drawn 
on regular 8%x11 white, erasable bond, 
and the black squares filled out solidly with 
india ink or ink (not pencil—it smudges). 
Editors go cross-eyed, and won’t approach 
your labors very favorably if you just mark 
the supposedly black squares with an “X” 
or a few wiggles. Alternately to making up 
your own diagrams, you can purchase ready- 
made forms, and one very good supplier is 
Helen Arensberg, 780 Grand Concourse, 
Bronx 51, New York. She sells forms in 
squares 15x15 and 23x 23 at about $1.50 
per 100 sheets. 


Only one diagram is necessary for each 
puzzle. On it should appear all the necessary 
numbers and the words which can be typed 
or written in in ink, but always in capital 
letters. 


The definitions are prepared on a sepa- 
rate sheet, and need to be typed and double- 
spaced, allowing plenty of room for editing. 
You can put the words in caps on the left- 
hand side, and the numbered definition, 
indicating whether it is down or across on 
the right. Of course, you need always to list 
your across words before you list your down 
words. 


Both sheets of paper should bear your 
name and address, and the diagram sheet 
should list your dictionary reference. Natur- 
ally, you should always enclose a stamped 
return envelope. 


People often ask me when I expect to end 
up on top of the hill (that’s where they 
seem to keep most of those large houses 
with little cells). At first I wondered, but 
now I am pretty sure I won’t go there—not 
on account of crossword puzzles anyhow. I 
enjoy making them, and even if I won the 
Sweepstakes, I’d continue for. the pleasure. 





Markets 


There are a number of crossword puzzle 
magazines on the market, but most of them 
are put out by four publishing companies. 
These four concerns have been in the cross- 
word puzzle magazine business the longest,. 
and while other outfits come and go, these 
seem to survive indefinitely. They are 
Harle Publications, Inc., Dell Publishing 
Co., and Literary Enterprises and Standard : 
Magazines. 

Harle Publications, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., publish seven crossword 
puzzle magazines, Champion, Easy, Fifty, 
Handy, Quickie, Simple and Speedy. All 
are published bi-monthly. They use only 
three sizes of diagrams: 13 x 13, 19x 15 and 
19x19. They pay $2.50 for the 13’s, $3.50 
for the 19 x 15’s and $4.00 for the 19 x 19’s. 
Due to recent format changes they are now 
only in the market for very easy 13 x 13’s. 
I would suggest that you try this company 
first. 

In order to ascertain just how easy these 
puzzles should be buy a copy of either Easy 
Crosswords or Quickie Crosswords. In the 
back of both magazines you will find a list 
of all the words that they consider difficult. 
These easy 13x 13 puzzles may have up to 
32 black squares and 4 abbreviations. The 


definitions are to be typed like this; 
RAVEN 1. Black bird 
BIG 2. Large 
ACID 3. Sour 


(Continued on page 72) 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s ma azine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, ada, and ina score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘ ‘Personals” is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with = order or check for April issue must 
nadie us by March 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











NEED WRITERS FOR GUN BOOKS! Want tech- 
nical articles dealing with the history and 
development of pois ar and antique firearms. 
Approximately 25,0 words each. For specific 
information, outline your qualifications to HY 
= 3029 W. Burbank Blvd., Burbank, 

alif. 





ILLUSTRATED STORIES SELL BETTER. Hitch 
your typewriter to a camera and your bank 
account to a star. Learn photo-feature writing 
in time to take advantage « Le eM ay 
weather. Instruction book, TURE 
JOURNALISM, $1.98. } eoks, Publish- 
ers, Adams, Mass. 





TIRED OF COUNTING CHARACTERS AND 
WORDS? Let Copi-Counter do it for you! This 
precision dial gauge, graduated in picas, inches 
and agates, counts lines on a typewritten page 
(or are es) and characters in a typewritten line. 
Tota aracter or word count of an entire manu- 
seript can be had in a matter of seconds. Comes 
complete with leather case and instructions for 
ss Welton ge Satisfaction guaranteed. Arthur 

len, Jr., P.O. Box 106, Broomall, Pa. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on 
roblem discussed and -— 
APITALIZATION, 50c. Mrs. 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 


unctuation. Every 
rated. $1.00. Also 
Marjorie David- 





END RESEARCH WORRIES with magazine Mp. 
pings! Sample clipping for a quarter, 5 for 
or 11 for $2 on any subject. Sent Air Maile 
Refund if we fail. Writers a purring 
Service, 6632—23rd Ave., Hyattsville, Md. 





TRADE — Business — Vocational — Diversion Mag- 
azines. Late copies. Get-acquainted service. More 
than 4,300 publications—all fields. Current List 
FREE. Commercial Engravin —y rk 
pany, 34AN North Ritter, Indianapolis 1 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL,”’ Columns, a Fillers, he 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10. day 
from each nowsrepe . More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in S. Fo. Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate ration, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model Sales 2 tters to Editors. Sompee 
ono Forms, Complete Folio $2.00 

stpaid (refundable). % While they last, vite copy 

Ls “175 Idea Sources for tag cateres™ 
included with Folio. American ature Syndi- 
cate, —— 207, Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 
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POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS: Kale aogea ph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on pees ~. self-addressed, oonqee envelope, 

KALEIDOGR. A National Dalaran te of 
Poetry, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas Texas. 


LETTERS remailed from Chicago, Tl. 25c each. 
| A ae oa Gruman, 5652 Virginie’ Ave., Chicago 45, 
nois. 








RESEARCH—Library of Congress: Limitless source 
material, Literature, Americana, eneolo 
Prompt, factual data. Reasonable rates. E. L. 
Trask, 23 Seeond St., N.E., Washington 2, D. C. 


MAKE OSET Wire CROSSWORDS—50 Puzzle 
Sheets — 23x2 oD as -50. —_ of Markets & 
CONSTRUCTOR te pe = le Board 
and Letter < } See Pra L. Lounsbery, 
Stone Ridge, 








SUBSCRIBE TO “COMEDY WORLD”; tra: 
nal of humor, published monthly bye Net rome) 


qasemate of Gagwriters; $4 per year. Write 
songs wis, P.O. Box 885, Grand Central Sta- 
tion 17, New York City. 


ASK ME ANOTHER about the romantic South- 
west—3 for $2.00. Letters remailed from Santa 
Fe. 25c RE 3, Box 23, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


IF zor CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOO you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
spare fms copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


HOW TO SUCCEED by Robert E. Callahan. Mr. 
Callahan, author of many books and originator 
of “The Lone Ranger,’’ “Death Valley Days’”’ 
and thousands of Radio and TV shows, gives you 
a clear, direct and concrete a on which 
to build a success of your own. $1.00 Postpaid. 
BREZANY PUBLISHING COMPANY, P.O. Box 
309, Dept. WD, Glendale 5, California. 


AMITY SCRIPT GLamee, Marion Silk, director, 
announces a change its rates for criticism 
effective immediately. _ dollar per thousand 
words, five dollars minimum. Now you can 
afford the best. See adv. on page 60. 

















WRITER WISHES CONTACT someone interested 
in establishing tourist stand foptemag souvenirs, 
animals native area, soft drinks, etc. Ideal 
set-up for aces x J and earnin living same time. 
Unless financially responsible do not reply. 
Could be good arrangement for artist. Box . 





“EMPIRE ADVERTISER’ magazine tells how to 
earn money by mail. Dime brings sample A. 
special membership offer. Siegel, Box 84, New 
York 12, N.Y. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET of English. Every writ- 
ing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge 
demand. Amazing Opportunity. Free lan. 
Tropical Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 











YOUR MONEY BACK if you can’t memorize thou- 
sands of new vocabulary words while you sleep 
—with sisep-tnareing—Sve revolution in educa- 
tion. Tlustrated booklet tells astonishing results 

- - how to make device simply, cheaply . ée ; 
no mechanical experience necessary. (Price $2.00 
Sleep-Learning Research Papoeteten, 114 § 8. ssth 
Avenue (A-12) Omaha 8, Nebraska. 


VALENCIA, SPAIN POSTMARK. Letters remailed 
25c each. Questions answered on language, cus- 
toms, ee. $1.00. Lee DuPree, Listo de Cor- 
reos, lencia, Spain. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter. 
1753-2152. Chart 21°x28", 75c. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago, 13. 
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FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.” 
} og home; Expect something Odd! Pacific, 
4B side, Calif. 


GREGG’S FILLER MARKETS—compilation of up- 
te markets from magazines, newspapers and 

TV Quiz Programs. Printed individual 3x5 File 
Cange for permanent reference. Price $1 post- 
~ Gregilovich, 24 Watson Street, 
aterson 2, New Jersey. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
$1.00 a veer tee subscription to Writer's 
palette ie Coudtn, Bo Box 12A, Capistrano 


. 





PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. Research, his- 
torical back ‘round, eneral we ey pictures 
where possi -. Rich in legend of the sea and 
Indian tales. ay retainer is your contribution 
for what you feel assignment is worth. Nothing 
eg nothing less. Kenneth C. Scoville, 53 Ster- 

ling Ave., Providence, R.I. 


$100 FOR YOU! Five customers will get $100 each 
helping select titles for new poems. We're offer- 
ing a new poem entitled ue Monstrous Phan- 
tasy.”’ Every American should read it. Under 
what title would you like see a poem pub- 
lished? Nothing fancy required. Anyone can do 
it. Select the title you like and send it to us 
along with $1.00 for or - y «~ “A Monstrous 
Phantasy” before Ju _ . If your title is 
omens he five we like "pest you will be paid 
100 in cash. No entries returned. Our decisions 
al. Enter as many titles as yes wish but each 
“ must be accom — by $i 00 for a copy 
of “A Monstrous P Ml ot 3 several for 
Poetry ard, 





friends. Address: O. Box 78, 
Paragould, Arkansas. 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS—Wonders-Guide.”” Revolution- 
ary new method revealed by Nard King, New 
York hypnologist. Amazin be a Pp pogtl- li- 
brary ‘“‘must.’’ Guaranteed. 00 (or write 
for free details) to: Skyhaven, ot Dept. W5, 
Newfoundland, N. J. 





BOOKS SWAPPED: Send your old books and 25c 
each (pocket books and 10c each). Receive equal 
number different books. Mention interests. D. 
Hurst, 1427% Marion Place, Macon 3, Ga. 





READ RHYTHM IN WRITING. To become a suc- 
cessful, accomplished writer requires much in- 
ward growth. Some have the growth, but not 
the technique. Others can write well and enter- 
tainingly, but need to develop scope and wer. 
All classes, if seriously determined, wil Pe 
much from ou In Araities $1.00 ppd. R. 
N. Risser, 30 Bayaud Ave., Denver 9, Colo. 


CITY OF WORMS, GERMANY POSTMARK. Let- 
ters remailed air mail $1.00. A. Glaser, 84 N. 
Clinton Ave., Trenton n 9, N. NJ. 


FOR CARTOONISTS and gs gagwriters—Information 
Guide. Markets, articles, etc. Send for free 
copy. Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., 

Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 57. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 








ABC SHORTHAND in one week. $2.00 Returnable. 
Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York 24, N. Y. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 





MEET THE RIGHT MAN! 83 detailed ways 
women in professional, technical and secretarial 
fields can meet men of similar background with 
complete propriety. Also how to use your job 
for social o ene Mailed in icin en- 
velope. $1. Personal Service Publications, 1712 
Grove, Berkeley, California. 





WANTED: Salesmen for my fast-growing syndi- 
cated newspaper and trade ma ne features in 
each state. ignet Commissions paid. O. A. 

Battista, Box Drexel Hill, "Pa. 


BEGINNERS! Earn up to $200 monthly with ‘“‘De- 
rtment Letters’’—complete information, $1.00. 
Iso ‘Begin to Sell,’’ $1.00. Top Hat Enterprises, 

9 York Street, Angola, N.Y. 


USED WRITING COURSES Bought-Sold. Free 
Catalog. Leroy Morgan, 814 Sunset, Benton, 
Arkansas 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM BURLINGTON, 
VERMONT, 25c each. Marie Hovey, 207 South 
Winooski Avenue, Burlington, Vermont. 


ADVERTISE in 40 newspapers in Tennessee— 
better class weeklies, big coverage—30 words in 
all, $6. Pennebaker Advertising, Kerrville, Tex. 


WRITERS—Get “Interections.’’ Master collection 
of exclamations, ejaculations, expletives —_ 
ete. $1. Prof. Cly e Crobaugh, x 8880, 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, "Tennessee. 


EARN MONEY rewriting newspaper clippings. 
Write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


BE EQUIPT with what we've clipt! Special, 4 
ey aw clippings $1.00. G. cGehee, 1942 
Nort 


PERMANENT ADDRESS, forwarding for mobile 
ople, $5 a year; rem ~~ two for 25c. Details 
ree. ees Services, 810 Pacific Building, 

Miami, Florida. 








ond, Abilene, Texas. 








GHOST WRITING: Your own _ short stories 
oon ted for television. See my ad, page 67. Will 
ozier. 





KNOW YOURSELF AND OTHERS better. Re- 
vealing personal handwriting analysis rsonal- 
ity, character, talents, $1.00. Eleanor Merriam, 

x 1363-W, Chicago 90, Illinois. 





AMBITIOUS STUDENTS interested in Cg by 
orf send for free copy MODERN PSY- 
HOLOGIST. HSU, Box 2307NS-WD, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 


DISCRIMINATING GENTLEMAN, interested in 
Writing, desires exchange of ideas with refined 
oy, (over 30, living in Ohio area) interested in 
bs seer or Art. Write Box G.2, c/o Writers 

ges 


ENJOY BITER-BIT? Read ‘Red-Head’”’ in ‘The 
Villagers,’’ $1.00. Also ‘‘Doodlebug”’’ colorit. 10c. 
Top Hat Enterprises, 9 York Street, Angola, 
New York. 





RESEARCH — Scientific, technical and historical 
subjects. Extensive facilities and source —_ 
for illustrating and compiling concise reports to 
your requirements. Reasonable rates—prompt 
service. illiam Beebe, 384 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Fort Walton, Florida. 


CONFESSION STORY PLO’ PLOTS $5 each. See Kee- 
nan’s ad on page 50. 





WILL BUY OR SELL used Books. Send 10c for 
list of books for sale. Bill Williams, Paulina 
Star Route, Prineville, Oregon. 





“SO YOU WANT TO WRITE?” My illustrated 
tan mphiet shows how to test your talents, possi- 
ilities—best fields for writing—plus valuable 
market tip—50c. Given without extra charge 
when ordered with Peoples Fair—magazine fea- 
turing contests, stories, poems—writers aids, etc. 
or pamphlet and sample copy $1. Bessie 
Kyle, Shumway, Ill. 





MAKE $10,000 yearly in Public Adjusting! Free 
details. Sterling, Great Neck 11, N.Y. 





GLAMOROUS Miami Beach—Your stam letters 
remailed, 25c. Flynn, P.O. Box 411, Miami Beach 
39, Florida. 


“HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES that sell, 
Writing for the market, Short story writing for 
beginners.”’ 35c each, all three $1.00. MD Prod- 
ucts, P.O. Box 501, Sunnyvale, Calif. 
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UaLOck YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS. Produce, create 

rtlessly through guaran’ Autodynamic 

fecha sa Brochure. Box 847 an), Ocean 
‘ar a 


SOCIALIST BOOKS, ~ Catalog, literature, Free. 
New York Labor News Company, Dept. A, 61 
Cliff Street, New York 38, New York. 


LADIES! “Easy Bareings at Home” gives com- 

pte Spections for 40 tested, enjoyable guateote. 

= yoo g. $1.00. Marion dayne, Leceyvil le, 
enna. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Sat my lesson, 25c. Fran- 
kel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44 


TYPEWRITERS. Save on rtables. Standard 
makes at unusually low prices. Ardmore Serv- 
ices, 1112 So. Tarboro, W ilson, North Carolina. 


FLORIDA ie gy | ADDRESS — $5.00 month. 
Letters remailed 25c. Mailer 384 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Fort Walton Beach, Florida. 


NAME & ADDRESS labels printed in blue, 3 
lines, 500 for $1. Please print copy. Edith 
Davison, Moodus, Conn. 


WOULD LIKE TO EXCHANGE IDEAS with other 
writers on psychology related subjects and all 
free-lance wor Bo G.4. 


BOOKS! NOVELTIES! paone — Pe a oe 
ties! Free Lists! Hafer, E. t., Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’”’ No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven Successfal! Haylings, 
WDS, Carlsbad, California. 


GET “DOLLARS FOR FILLERS,” 10 cents. Pat- 
tillo Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
Ere Spel tye writer. Marvin Schmidt, 
109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


BEGINNING WRITERS! 5 BE WISE! Start with 
the Juveniles. 101 Ideas for Juvenile Articles. 
Send $1.00 Kay. 442% E. Market St., Long 
Beach, California. 


WRITERS! Buy regular $20.00 bag ll ba rr hers 
pedic Dictionary at 25% discount. 
entries. Best Buy, P.O. Box 262, inolyone, Mass. 


POWER. mig wines winds ere 4 
Free details. mar Wisdom, x 1061- 
Escondido, Cali 


AMUSE FRIENDS and se sell editers. Epigram- 
writing is easy, fun, profitable. Detailed instruc- 
tions by professional quipster, $1.00. Writers 
Digest Box G-5. 


SUCCESS ARTICLES WANTED for Money Mak- 
ing Ideas Magazine. True stories of persons 
o have made good in mail order, profitable 
requiren home ‘work, etc. Writers send for our 
uirements. Franklin Publ ishing Co., Inc., 

. Box 1344, Roanoke, Virginia. 


MAILBOX FOR YOUR USE. a ee you. 
——— Confidential. $5 Write S. 
Seidman, 621 East 9th Street, New "York 9, N.Y. 




















THE EASIEST WAY TO MAKE 
SONGWRITING PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 
NEW SONGWRITERS can now sell their songs! 
My. unique method reveals professional secrets, 
includes free recording of your song. Previous 


musical training unnecessary. Make your song- 
writing pay! Write for FREE DETAILS. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
315 Semner Colerade Springs, Colo. 
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Crosswords 
(Continued from page 69) 


On top of the diagram sheet mark the 
word Simple in red and be sure to enclose, 
as for all publishing companies, a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. 


The Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 261 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., has three bi- 
monthlies. These three are Official, Dell and 
Pocket. For these magazines the diagrams 
range from the 13 x 13 up to and including 
the 21 x 21’s. They pay $5 for the 13 x 13’s 
and 15x 15’s; $10 for the 17x17’s and 
19x 19’s. The smaller sizes are most fre- 
quently used. However, at present they are 
not anxious to receive new material. These 
puzzles are not the simple type that the 
Harle people are looking for; and while the 
Harle people will not even accept a hyphen- 
ated word, for the Dell outfit you may use 
two and three word combinations provided 
they appear in the dictionary as such. The 
definitions are to be presented like this; 


GET 1. Obtain 
CLAMP 4. Gripping Tool 
FIB 9. Little lie 


Literary Enterprises, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., publish Best Cross- 
words—a quarterly, and Variety Crosswords 
—a bi-monthly. These use all size diagrams 
from 11 x 11 to 25 x 25, and varying in diffi- 
culty. Payment is from $5.00-$10.00. At 
present not in the market for new free lance 
contributions, but keep them in mind, as 
they probably will be again. 


Standard Magazines, same address, pub- 
lish 2 bi-monthlies—Popular and New. Re- 
quirements are the same as for Best and 
Variety. 


The TV Reporter, Inc., 17 East 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; publishes two bi- 
monthlies—Everybody’s Crosswords and 100 
Crosswords. As far as the puzzles go their 
requirements are pretty much the same as 
those of the Harle people. They want easy- 
to-solve puzzles in sizes 13 x 13, 15x 15 and 
17x17, the majority of them 13x13. A 
copy of either of their magazines listing their 
special vocabulary of difficult words should 
be helpful here too. They pay from $3.50 
to $4. 
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The number of difficult words in a 13x 
13 should be below ten and no more than 
three abbreviations are permitted. (Inciden- 
tally no one likes abbreviations and they 
should always be kept to a minimum.) The 
definitions are to be typed as follows: 

ACE 1. High card 
RINSE 2. Wash lightly 
MINTS 3. After dinner candies 

The New York Herald Tribune, 230 West 
4ist St., New York 36, N. Y., buys puzzles 
for its daily and Sunday papers from out- 
side contributors. The daily puzzles are 15 x 
15 and quite difficult; the pay $7.50. The 
Sunday puzzles are 23x 23 and very diffi- 
cult; the pay for those $20.00. Here is how 
the definitions are to be presented ; 


SHALE 1. Fissile rock 
HANG 2. Dangle 
ELSA 3. Princess of Brabant 


“The Crossword Puzzle Book” edited 
by Margaret Farrar and published by Simon 
and Schuster, is a hard cover book appear- 
ing every six or eight months. It has been 
going strong since 1924. Mrs. Farrar, 16 
East 96th St., New York 28, N. Y., uses 
all sizes of puzzles except 13 x 13’s and very 
few 15x 15’s. Payment is about $10.00 per 
puzzle. 

People pay a great deal more for the book 
than for a magazine so the puzzles in this 
book should be outstanding in every respect. 
They are quite difficult and with 2 and 3 
word combinations permitted. The defini- 
tions, which should be highly original, are 
to be typed the same as for the TV Reporter 
puzzles. Try these when you feel you have 
become an expert. 

There are other outlets for crossword 
puzzles—the newspapers, for example, regu- 
larly buy crosswords from the various syn- 
dicates, and once you get really professional 
at this game, you have a good chance of 
getting in with a syndicate. 





Word Capers 


If a kidnaper steals a child 

Does a catnaper steal a kitten? 
And what if he stole a baby goat? 
How would that be written? 


Georgia C, Nicholas 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
1D) Ds 5 0c Ae CONN) ers 





Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 

Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like man 
other learned and great nthe THIS BOOK 
and women... were Rosicru- FREE 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT a 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries, 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe L.W.Y. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) California, U.S.A. 





San Jose 


Scribe L.W.Y. 

The ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 

San Jose, California, U.S.A. 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 


Name 


Address. 
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SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragemnt and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 

OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district 
“If it can be sold—I can sell it” 








NOT A WRITING COURSE! 


We have an amazing course does not teach you how to 
write. Instead grapho analy develops your acere interest 
iw people think—what 
tick vy "Gombin ne this with your writing ability 

and are ready to write—and — Ragen D.K. did it, 
et over $300 from LIBERTY P. riting articles for 
yee OFFIC R.L.S. hits OFFICE EXECUTIVE! C.P.A. sold 
OFFICE. a now. Free Trial Lesson. Give 

mn. No obligation 


IGAS, Inc., 410 Wilhoit Bidg., Springfield, Missouri 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
Prompt, Neat, Accurate 
Best quality bond. Free carbon. Extra first and last 
ges. All work mailed flat. Minor corrections if desired. 
Boe per 1000 words plus return postage. 
MRS. MARY BEN CRETENOID 
2507 Wilton Ave. Dallas 11, Texas 





REVISION — GHOSTING! 


Send us your short stories and novels for professional 
revision or ghosting, including expert typing ready 
for the Editor, and FREE mar eting advice. 
Furthermore, we will —— your speeches, lectures, 
theses and non-fiction k-length manuscripts. Modest 
rates. 
age ye ty WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 

Main P. O. Box 627 Dept. WD Montreal, Canada 





NO GHOSTING 


Honest, detailed criticism and revision. The story will 
be yours when finished—not mine. Minimum $2.00. 
To 3000 words $2.50—to 7000 words $5.00. Novels and 
typing service by arrangement. 

JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Avenue Hollywood 46, California 
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New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 40) 


A writer may often find himself qualified 
for an additional bonus too—provided his 
submission has exceptional merit.” Address 
all. manuscripts to True Confessions, 67 
W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Chic, 145 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
This new pocket-size woman’s magazine is 
now going into its second edition. Editor 
Margo Korda says, “Fashion features are 
staff-written, but we are open for material 
of interest to women in other departments. 
We like career and job picture stories, 
beauty and health articles—if they are out- 
standing, and short personality pieces on 
women prominent in the news. We cannot 
give prices at this time because they depend 
on the amount of work we may have to do 
ourselves toward the success of the story. 
Our text is always under 1,000 words, and 
picture stories run from 2 to 6 or 7 pages, 
again depending on the interest of the idea. 
Rather than have writers go to the trouble 
of submitting even outlines, we prefer that 
they drop us a short note giving the gist of 
their proposed article. We then will call 
in the writer for further discussion. 


Berkley Publishing Company, which puts 
out Chic has temporarily dropped News. It 
may be revived in a few months, but mean- 
time nothing is being bought. Editor-pub- 
lisher Charles Byrne reports that material 
is wanted for their new line, of Berkley 
Books. To begin with, titles will be all re- 
print. Writers and agents may send in out- 
lines of published books in categories which 
range from Westerns, mysteries and short 
story anthologies, to novels and outstanding 
non-fiction. Charles Byrne, Editor-publisher 
says that originals will soon be included in 
the Berkley Books line. Rates are standard, 
lc a copy on 150,000, 1!4c over and beyond 
that number of sales, with a good advance 
payment. The first of the books will appear 
on the stands at a 25c cover price, sometime 
in March. 


Family Circle’s new editor is Robert M. 
Jones who comes to the magazine from 
Better Homes & Gardens, in Des Moines, 
Iowa. Queries and outlines for fiction and 
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articles may be addressed to him at 25 West 
45th St, New York 36, N. Y. 


True Story, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Editor Nina Dorrance says not to 
forget the brand new contest of the year in 
which $40,000 is to be given in prize 
money. 157 big prizes and many smaller 
ones will go to the lucky winners. From 
1,500 to 20,000-word length. Writers can 
find out more details in the February issue 
of True Story and True Experience. Begin- 
ners who have a dramatic true life ex- 
perience to tell should try this contest—but 
don’t hold back—there is no by-line to give 
them away. Many beginners have broken 
into writing via the confessions and espe- 
cially through this big contest. An exciting 
story, with heart and wallop, however in- 
experienced the writer, will get attention 
here, and be rewritten if necessary. Old 
hands in the field are welcome too. 


Modern Romances (Dell Pub. Co.), 261 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. Editor Henry 
Malmgreen reminds writers of the Re- 
stricted Subject Contest which opened Feb. 
Ist and which closes March 20th. One 
prize of $400 is given, plus the regular 4c 
word rate. There are three story categories: 
(1) stories about family problems; (2) 
stories slanted for older narrators, and (3) 
stories with an inspirational theme showing 
how faith helps when all else fails. Word 
lengths vary from 5,000 to 10,000. This is 
really a “contest within a contest” as Dell’s 
Confession book runs an annual contest too, 
write the editor for rules on this. Good news 
here for regular contributors! Those who 
have sold at least three stories in the past 
two years will automatically be raised to 5c 
a word. 

Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. “The need here at present is for two 
kinds of stories,” says Editor James B. 
O’Connell. “First is the contemporary action 
story involving men who get caught up in 
a dramatic, exciting situation through their 
job or through other ordinary circumstances. 
For example: story of sailor whose ship cap- 
sized, forcing him to spend 48 hours in the 
sea; story of a power company worker who 
tangles with high voltage on his job. These 
can be as-told-to or third person pieces, 





SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


ee 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets’ and 
‘*‘My Formula for Fiction" 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft — gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these from me for ye 
25 9x12 and. ety Onis ecccccccccccs $1.28 
No. 10 and 


32 . 
100 wri notehead oan ase 6% envelopes 
nted in three lines.........+++- 1.10 


Ada 75e it. on conn above groups. 
Excess will be refunded. 


LEE E. GOOCH 
Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 


Box 202-WD 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscript in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 








BEGINNING WRITERS AND POETS 


Tired of rejections? Join my personal guidance 
group on writing for the juveniles. And become 
a selling writer. For complete details write to 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyz 24, N. Y. 











TYPING 


Fifty Cents per Thousand 
Carbon Copy Free — Minor Corrections 
Mailed Flat with Original 
MRS. GLEN CANNON 


Russell, Kansas 
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Climbou Board! 


Are you at sea with your writing? Ex- 
perienced navigator for many years in 
helping writers make port is WRITER'S 
DIGEST. In charting the course, Writer's 
Digest advances: 
SALES 
Latest detailed market requirements steer writers 
directly to sales. 
GROWTH 
Your writing may click in one of the more spe- 


cialized fields which are fully described in Writer's 
Digest articles each month. 


EXPERIENCE 


The "shop talk" in the various columns and fea- 
tures sharpens the writers’ general know-how. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a-word 
mill long enough to take a look. And dewy-eyed 
hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish their 
copies before they go back to the desk to finish 
their "best story-so-far.” 


Don't Drift---Subseribe Now 


A specially reduced introductory subscription is 
offered below on our usual money-back guaran- 
tee. If you don't like the first three issues, drop 
us a card and we'll refund your money in full. 














Writer's Digest 
22. E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


(. } Send me the next 15 issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST at the special rate of $3.00. 


{ ) Send four issues of WRITER'S DIGEST for 
the enclosed $1.00. 


BEER ER eer S 


| ebpeswetas tans! we the I piateert 


Cily....... 8:9 7:0227. Fico Stele: 














according to whichever will give the maxi- 
mum impact and story value. Second need 
is for personality pieces. We greatly prefer 
living, youngish men, and we look especially 
for men who have achieved something im- 
portant against high odds, or men who are 
in the public eye in a controversial way. We 
will pay up to $750 for a piece that deserves 
lead position and promotion. Usual price 
for middle of the book is $300. No fiction is 
used in Cavalier.” 

Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, New York. 
Especially open to free lance writers are 
two departments, Drama in Real Life and 
The Most Unforgettable Character I’ve 
Met. Payment is $2,000 for them. Life in 
These United States, one of the most pop- 
ular features in the book brings a flat $100 
for items 300 words or less. Send these to 
Miss Dorothy Hinitt, Department Editor. 
For short quips, true anecdotes, funny new 
stories, payment varies. Address these fillers 
to Miss Edith L. Miller, Department Editor. 
About forty articles are used in each issue. 
With the increased pages because of adver- 
tising, this number may be upped. The 
magazine is also open to significant, striking 
articles of lasting interest of not more than 
3,000 words. Manuscripts bring a mini- 
mum $1,200 to $2,500. Outlines are re- 
quired on these. If an okay is received and 
the finished manuscript is not suitable, a 
generous payment is made to the author. 

A new market is for Personal Experience 
articles not exceeding 2,500 words. These 
must be outstanding and unusual first per- 
son stories—true narratives of a personal 
experience in some specialized walk of life 
— dramatic, inspirational, humorous and 
especially revelatory of human nature. Pay 
for these will be $2,500. So far this offer is 
good until June 1, 1955. 


Reader’s Digest has the world’s largest 
circulation, 17% million copies are bought 
each month in 12 different languages—it 
offers the writer an international audience 
and top pay. 

Scholastics Magazine, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., announces a brand 
new project. Writers are invited to submit 
short stories slanted for the 14-18 teenage 
group. Mr. J. Lippert in charge of this 
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special project says, “The most popular 
stories with boys and girls aged 14-18 seem 
to be those which deal with people their 
own age. They want to know how other 
young people solve their problems,. mect 
success and failure, and cope with. their 
environment. They are interested in per- 
sonal relatioriships in their immediate world 
—dating, school, home, sports and jobs. 
They are also interested in moral, social 
and economic problems as they relate to 
young people. They enjoy fiction in the 
field of aviation, science, motion pictures, 
automobiles, exploring, etc. Action and sus- 
pense are what youngsters like, and of 
course, humor and outdoor adventure. 
“We are also interested in stories slanted 
for the age group 11 through 14.. Younger 


boys and girls like action too. They also 
like stories of courage and devotion—science 
fiction and mystery. Word lengths should 
range between 1,500 to 5,000 for either 
group. Scholastic Corporation will pay 
$150 on publication for stories under 1,500 
words and $200 for the longer lengths. We 
purchase all rights but in the event of re- 
print in book form or for use in other peri- 
odicals, 50% of the reprint fee we receive 
will go to the author. Should a short story 
bought by us be selected for inclusion in a 
paper-bound anthology published by the 
Teen Age Book Club, the author will re- 
ceive a pro-rated share of the total royalty 
payable on the book, to be calculated in ac- 
cordance with existing trade practices.” Ad- 
dress Fiction Editor, Scholastics Magazine. 





How Convincing Is Your Conflict? 


Send your story to Writer's 
Digest for professioro! criti- 


cism by our editors. 


Novels—$10 for a complete report. 


three-act plays. 





The rates for a complete constructive criticism, revision suggestions and specific market 
information about your own individual maunscripts are: 


Stories and articles up to 3,000 words—$4.00; add $1.00 for each additional 1,000 words. 
Poetry—$1.00 per poem plus le for each additional line over ten. 


Radio and Television plays—$6.00 for 30 minute or one-act play; $15 for one hour or 


Writers’ Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Beginners 
Only 































N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four monrns. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good readable 
English in the approved editorial form 
Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able*. You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
a. Complete details and an out- 
ine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 












WRITER’S DIGEST F-5 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 













* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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How To Clap One Hand 


(Continued from page 27) 


could describe it, but I do go over the 
second draft line by line, listing on sepa- 
rate pages everything I’m not sure of, from 
the spelling of a word to a question of plot 
or fact. Then I “research” the items, (In 
case you're curious, Maupassant sent out 
for a chunk from a corpse being dissected, 
and ate it raw. Tasteless, said he—and 
that’s research.) 

Often in the course of a first-draft I fake 
scenes, write them the way I think correct 
and factual. “Faking” lets the book flow 
along uninterrupted, and that’s O.K.—as 
long as the material doesn’t stay faked. 

There’s this final point. It’s a cliché that 
the only writers are those who are writing. 
Whether he’s sold a hundred books or 
nothing at all, the writer is still a guy who 
writes. 

Take a look at your typewriter and sce 
if there’s paper in the carriage. If not, put 
some in the thing and write. 

That’s what I’m going to do. As soon 
as I take this article from the portable 
I’ll start plotting a story or two aimed at 
Manhunt magazine, then another book 
aimed at Gold Medal. They may be good, 
or lousy, but I’ll write them. 

Because writing is a little like riding a 
merry-go-round and reaching time after 
time for the brass ring. After a little prac- 
tice you’ve got just as good a chance as 
anybody else—but first you’ve got to get 
on the horse. 

That’s really the only “secret” there is. 
You'll go around in circles, and maybe 
you'll get as dizzy as I am, but it’s a 
helluva nice ride. 





Parlor Pirate 


Your witticisms, gay or solemn, 

He purloins for his daily column; 

Churns your ideas to mental hash 

And later turns them in for cash. 

Your neatest pun, your aptest quip, 

Pass nonchalantly from his lip, 

While you, its sire, remain unnoted, 

Unmourned, unhonored and unquoted. 
R. H. Grenville 
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Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
Elwood 


Maren 
vee Lense, Writing for a Living 2.75 
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The Literary a 3.75 
Malcolm Geaihey 
Narrative Technique............ 4.00 
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111 Don’ts for Writers......... 2.50 
Maren El 
Science Fiction Handbook...... 3.50 
L. Sprague de Camp 
Writers: Help Yourselves........ 2.50 
Mildred 1, Reid 
Successful Interviewing......... 3.75 
arr 
Writers: Here’s How........... 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.00 
Walter S. Campbell 
Writing of Biography.......... 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.50 
A Hoffman 


Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
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Writing—Idea to Printed Page... 5.95 
jenn Gundell 
Weiting to Sell. ........cccccees 2.75 
Scott Meredith 
Your Key to Successful Writing.. 3.00 
Egri 
CARTOONING 
Basic Drawing................. 4.00 
Louis Priscilla 
How to Create Gags............ 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 
How to Write Jokes............ 2.00 
idney Reznik 
Introduction to Cartooning...... 4.00 
Taylor 


Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery —— fb 2 leer 3.00 
le 
Outline of Criminology......... 3.50 
Moreland 
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JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field........... 3.50 

J. P. Colby 
joie | eer ee 2.00 


ALONG VARIOUS LINES 


DETECTIVE WRITING 


jopedia of Criminol .. 5,00 
Erarcoresio of | Investigation. 4.75 


Writing for Young Children..... 3.00 
Claudia Lewis 
wae, Juvenile Fiction........ 2.50 
Whitney 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
Successful Magazine Writing.... 5.00 
Society of Magazine Writers 

Spare Time Article 
Writing for Money........... 3.75 
Lederer 
Lees ue in Article Writing.... 3.50 
eson Bailey 
Write ‘fr Trade Journals........ 2.50 
W. R. Harrison 


MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section ............ 


Markets in Great Britain........ 2.25 
me Your Literary Material 3.(0 
MacCampbell 


Wee en ON ee 


OS eee eee 2.00 
Writer’ 3 Ps Market SE <2 Fe 4.00 
Mathieu e Jones 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing......... 2.75 
Burack 
How to Write a Novel.......... 3.50 
Komroff 
How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
oodfor 
Novel in the Making............ 3.00 
Mary O’Hara 
Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 
Uzzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work............. 3.00 
John Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 
_fosephine Niggli 
Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 
eranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 


Anne Hamilton 


Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
oster-Harris 
101 Plots Used & Abused. . . 1.25 
Toune 
le ee 3.00 
Charles Simmons 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 


Georges Polti 
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An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
Stanton Coblentz 
Complete Riven ng Dictionary... 3.00 


Clement 

First Principle of Verse......... 2.00 
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How to Rev: our Own Poems 1.56 


Anne Hamilton 
Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
Whitfield 


Poet-Songwriters’ Guide ........ 3.00 
Clement Wood 
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Richard Armour 
RADIO & TV 
Eric Heath’s poser for Television 5.50 
Pointers on Radio Writing... ... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Television Writing ............. 3.50 
obert S. Greene 
Television Writing & Selling... .. 5.75 
E. B. Roberts 
Writing for Television.......... 3.00 
Gilbert Seldes 
REFERENCE 
Anniversaries & Holidays........ 10.00 


American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 
Berry &@ Van den Bark 


Dictionary of Thoughts......... 4.95 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
Radford 


English Grammar Simplified..... 1.75 
Practical Handbook of Better 


OI ee 1.50 
Frank Colby 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property ............ 3.75 
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Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 


Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, thumb-indexed ... 6.00 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Love Story Writing............. 3.00 

Daisy Bacon A 
Professional Short-Story Writing. 3.50 
Mowery 
Short Ln wae ere 2.00 
Short ‘Story. Writing for Profit... 2.00 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short........... 3.50 
aren Elwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts....... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing re | ine Fiction....... 3.50 
Campbe 


Writing the Resiesten Story.... 2.50 
Collett 








FREE Pocket Secretary 
on Purchases of 
$8 or More 
Books listed above are selected 
by Waiter’s Dicest as the most 


authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 


about their profession. You're | N°™ --— “i 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if § Address 
dissatisfied. 
City State 
-seved 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepai 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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FOR REAL JOB SECURITY — get an 1.C.S. diploma! 
You study your own exact needs in pare time, at 
own ra No interference with work oF social ‘lite. we 
| 4 $ is the oldest and largest home-study school. . courses. 
+¥.8. Business, industrial, neering, academic, high school. 
Direct, job related. Complete m and answer service. No 
serimplag- ay to graduates, y pay plan. 
free books—‘‘How to Succeed” gold mine plus Career Catalog 
(Mention field of training desired.) and sample lesson (Math). 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Write today: Box 81083C, Scranton 9, Panna. 


YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 


5 0 Line by line — including editing and 
1 a where necessary. You also 








receive comprehensive information on 
your plotting, and analysis of your ma- 
terial, characters, writing style, etc. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P.O. Box 436-D St. Louls 3, Mo. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per your instructions: Bond Paper, one carbon. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c 
per 1000 words, 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R 2, Kewanee, Illinois 


Per 1,000 Words 
—Pius Return 
Postage. 














REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 
THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We tee you can produce fillers, trade journal 
gece, photo-stories, news items, home hints, and get 
fast checks and bylines. Free illustrated details from 


* THE NON-FICTION PRESS ¢ 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. G Glendale, Californie 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many details: spelling, punctuation, awk- 
ward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, hyphena- 
tion, etc., and typed on good bond with one carbon. 
$1.00 thousand. 
R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

















SHORTHAND in 


Famous G shorthand, 120 words 
per minute. No no ni Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to earn, write, trenscrt 

cost, 250,000 ne ° 

able. 32nd year. rite for FREE 


DB; riling WEEKS 


Dept. 6702-5 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 





ibe. Low 
avail- 
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Construction Markets 
(Continued from page 20) 


sin. Editor, Edwin A. Francis. Uses stories 
and photos of interest to men who move 
earth. And other material on jobs with 
crawler tractors, motor graders etc. Wants 
articles on money saving methods, job short- 
cuts, and maintenance time savers. Length 
up to 1700 words. Must refer Allis-Chal- 
mers equipment and contain authoritative 
facts. Reports in three weeks, pays 5c word. 
Best to query first. Sample copies on re- 
quest. 

Western Construction, 609 Mission St., 
San Francisco 5, California. Ralph Whit- 
aker, Jr., Executive Editor. Wants stories on 
streets, highways, bridges, tunnels, dams, 
heavy equipment operation and mainte- 
nance practices, and large buildings. 1500 
to 2500 words, pays a base rate of 1!4c with 
extra for photos. 


The Pennsylvania Construction Digest, 
3725 North Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Ralph W. Zahniser, Editor. Wants articles 
that deal with heavy construction. Also 
personalities and methods concerning proj- 
ects other than in their territory if of gen- 
eral interest to the industry. Territory in- 
cludes middle Atlantic states. Pays Ic a 
word on acceptance and $5.00 for photos. 
Reports in two weeks. 


Construction Methods and Equipment, 
wants just what the title implies on prac- 
tically all fields of construction. Address, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36. Stories 
with clearcut emphasis on “methods” with 
good photographs on roads, bridges, har- 
bors, railroads, public works, water supply 
dams, sewers, pipelines wanted here. Issued 
monthly, it’s best to query. In regard to 
photographs, it’s advisable to procure a 
good 4x5 press camera. The film pack gives 
you 12 shots without reloading, and the 
4x5 contact prints are ideal in size usually. 
From the 4x5s you can select the really 
good pictures for covers, ads etc. These 
must be 8x10. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, pal gpa ‘THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing . 


a salable short-short, will free of charge to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box $39, Ocean City, New Jersey 





writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
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J. G. Doar 


“After the first few 
lessons I felt I knew 
what a short story 
is. My success (see 
below) will not af- 
fect my study of the 
Palmer Course.” 


Let’s find 





j finished your course 


; my career. »? (Mr. 





A. B. Aretz 


A. E. Van Vogt 


“From the time I . .. Was a would- 
be writer, ~~ a 
work -a-day J 
with no college aoe] 
no travel 

did as Palmer jin- 
structed and started 
selling . . .”’ (See 
below. ) 


my entire income 
has been from writ- 
ing. Your course 
was a milestone in 


Van Vogt’s suc- 
cesses listed below. ) 





out if you can 


make real money writing 


The fact that you are reading Writer's Digest indicates your interest in writing, 
that you have ambition to succeed—to develop your ability to write for the really big 


moncy. 


Lots of other people have succeeded 


. and we are proud of the fact that 


over the last 35 years we have trained so many of them 


Little to Lose! Much to Gain! 


Writing is not easy. You know that! And 
learning to write for big money is even harder. 
But if you have latent ability, and if you are 
prepared to give our course everything you've 
got, then we may be able to accomplish worth- 
while results working together. 


Learn from Professional Writers 


Your instructor, a professional writer himself, 
will soon find out if vou can make it! If you 
can’t, it will show up pretty quickly, and we’ll 
tell you, and cancel your enrollment if you wish. 


Palmer Students Hit Big Leagues 


That’s the way we explained the situation to 
A. E. Van Vogt, who is now one of America’s 
top writers in the science-fiction field. That’s the 
way we put it to Graham Doar, who sold one 
story plot to (1) The Post, (2) CBS Radio and 
(3) NBC Television. That’s what we told Adam 
B. Aretz, who sold two stories for $255 before 
completing the course, and Keith Monroe, who 
has regular assignments from The Post, Collier’s, 
Reader’s Digest, and other top pay magazines. 
And many others who are succeeding. 


oY 


Famous Authors 
Recommend Palmer 
Training 


Rupert Hughes writes: “Since 
authorship is essentially a matter 
of home work, it is one of the 
few arts of which much can be 
taught by correspondence. I have found Palmer 
Institute’s instruction material most interesting, 
intelligent and helpful.” 

(Other famous authors who endorse 
Institute are: Katherine Newlin Burt, 
Thompson, and Gertrude Atherton.) 





Palmer 
Edward 





Earn While Learning At Home 


Many Palmer students earn while learning at 
home, receiving small but welcome checks for 
material that may be turned out quickly, pro- 
vided the writer has the ability and is prepared 
to study the technique. Then, Palmer training is 
unique and prepares the student for not just one 
field of writing, but for all . . . short stories, mys- 
teries, articles, radio, Television, Motion Pictures. 

The Palmer Institute of Authorship offers you 
complete training in all fields of creative writing. 


First Step Is Yours 


There's only one way to find out how we can 
help you get into the big money. The first step 
is for you to send for free booklet explaining the 
unique features of our complete instruction for 
all fields of creative writing, and for free typical 
lesson showing how we make it easier to learn. 
If you have a sincere desire to make good money 
writing, and want to find out if you are one of 
those with the potential for an exciting future, 
write today don’t waste any more time! 


Palmer Institute of 





Authorship, Since 1917 | “PPr°vs* 
Approved: National Home Study Council for 
Veterans 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-25 
Hollywood 28, California 


[6 ee 
Palmer Institute of "Authorship 


LESSON _ Holiywood'ss, Calit., Desk 3-25 


Please send me free book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,”” and typical lesson package which explains how | 
may increase my income from writing. This is confidential 
No salesman will call. Please print clearly. 

















Mr. 
Mrs. < 
Miss ¢ 


Address 


City Zone ... State 
Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 








If This Were 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


| Have Here in My Hand, 
You Would Know by 
Tomorrow Whether 
It is Marketable 








ONTINUED submission of an 
unsalable manuscript will not 
make it salable, but proper 
revision frequently will. In fact, 
revision is the only aid that will 
raise a sub-standard story to a pro- 
fessional level. Many of my clients 
have revised their own manuscripts under my direction, but when 
this was not practicable | took the script in hand and did the revision 
for them. The success stories printed on this page from year to year 
tell of the results. 

The editors who read your manuscript know the potential value 
of it—why shouldn’t you? No writer has ever guessed his way into 
print. If you lack a clear picture of what you have and where you 
are going, it is probable that a professional evaluation of your 
writing will help you. 

Through the next few months | shall have to limit my attention 
to book material, though it needn’t be in a state of completion. Send 
it along as it is and let me read it, but first write for my free 
descriptive folder, LITERARY HELP. It tells you what I do for 


writers and how we get started. 





REMEMBER THAT, NO MATTER WHERE 
YOU LIVE, | AM AS NEAR YOU 
AS YOUR MAIL BOX 


CHARLES eae ea 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 








